he Musical Cord. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 





BE DEDUCTED. IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Géthe, 


SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
also as a Normat Scoot for the training of masters to conduct CoNSERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for LittLe 
CHILDREN, the whole comprising an entirely new, scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of mu-ic shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and city for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the conntry—giving lectures, and introducmg bis highly approved and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitlei DR MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH. SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops. &c., and sing Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
be a of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Condnetor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Marx. 
and Practical Instrumental! and Vocal Classes ee we 
Master of the General Educational Department: Mr. Powety 

Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, ) ‘and Two 

peer Geography, Practical Geometry, and Buok- \ Aéalatant Teaciiors: 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ and Orchestral Class . ° os .» Mr, BAKER. 


Herr SimERs. 
Pianoforte .. es { Mr. ELDER. 


Mons. Rocrer, 
bi { Mr. BEARD. 

. " Mons. VieuxTEMPs, 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola . +4 Mr. T. Donovan. 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet x .- Sig. Correst. 

Cornet and other Brass Instruments .. -» Mr. H. Russect, 
Concertina (German and English) «» Mr. Evper. 
VocghGiames 8 AR ei as mec ona and 

Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
receive a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
of all expense. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
Sooke by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 

For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 
Manchester, F 

Dr. Marx is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 

Dr. MARK begs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 
his Enterprise and in the Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his 
establishment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two and 
Four, p.m. Sundays excepted, 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


SECOND SEASON. 


The First Concert will take place on 


MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 14th, 1859, 


When the Instrumental Pieces will be selected from the Works of 
BEETHOVEN. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 


QUARTET in B flat, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
Op. 18, No. 5 -- Beethoven. 











(First time at these Concerts.) 
M. Sainton, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and Sig. Piatti. 
DUET, “Ah perdona” .. id - o. in -- Moz 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington and Herr Reichardt. 
SONG, ‘The Garland” ad - oe Mendelssohn. 
Herr Reichardt. 


ARIA, ‘“ Non temer,” (violin obbligato) .. = 
Sainton. 


Mozart. 


M. 
SONATA in A major (dedicated to Haydn), Op. 2, piano- 
forte solo ee 


oe ee oe - oe ee Beethoven. 
(First time at these Concerts.) 
Mr. Charles Hallé 
PART II. 
QUARTET in E minor, Op. 53 (dedicated to Rasoumowsky), 
for two violins, viola. a..d violoncello .. ee ee 
(First time at these Concerts. ) 

M. Wieniawski, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, aud Sig. Pia'ti. 
SONG, “Ah, why do we love?” so ve oe +. Macfarren. 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington. 

SERENADE, “ Through the night” 7 Schubert. 
ee +. Spohr. 


Herr Reichardt. 
DUET, ‘‘ Dearest, let thy footsteps follow,” 

Madame Lemmens Sherrington and Herr Reichardt, 
SONATA in @ major, Up. 30 pianoforte and violin «- Beethoven, 
(First time at these Coucerts ) 

Mr. Charles Hailé and M. Wieniawski. 


CONDUCTOR, Mr. BENEDICT. 

Sofa stalls, 5s. ; reserved seats (balcony), 3s.: unreserved seats, 1s. Tickets to 
be had at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly; Keith, Prowse. aud Co.’s, 48, Cheapside ; 
Turner’s, 19, Cornhill ; Hammond’s; Cramer and Co’s; and Schott and Co.’s, 
Regent-street ; H. Brookes’s newspaper and concert ticket office, 24, Old Cavendish- 
street ; Leader; Ollivier ; Campbell; and Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond-street. 

‘ The Concert to commence at eigut o’clock precisely. 


Beethoven. 





eS 
R. HENRY LESLIES CHOIR.—St. Martin's 
Hall. — Fifth Season, 1859-60.—The ensuing season will consist of a 
SERIES OF SIX CONCERTS, the first of which will be given in December. 
The others will take place at irregular intervals, but due notice will always be 
given of the intended performances. The leading features of the programmes 
will be, as usual, madrigals, part-songs, and other unaccompanied vocal com- 
= ors though, occasionally, orks of a differet character may be presented. 
he pertor will nce at hslf-past eight o’clock, and terminate about 
half-past 10. Suiscription to the numbercd stalls, entitling the subscriber to the 
same seat for the series of concerts, 1 1s. ; subscription to the unreserved seats, 
10s, 63. Subscribers’ names received by Messrs, Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 
210, Rezent-street, where a plan of the Hall may be seen. Checks and post-office 
orders to be ‘made payable to Stanley Lucas, Hon. Sec. 











“TMHE ARION.”—The Members of this Society will 
mect on Tuesday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock, for the study of first- 
class voca). music, at 13. Berners-street, Oxford-street. Applicati for ad 


must be made to the conductor, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, (Associate R A. Music). 
F. F. REILLY, Hon. Sec, 








RS. ROBERT PAGET, Contralto, (R.A.M).—Com- 
munications relative to Concerts or Oratorios, to be addressed to 60, 
Pentonville-road, N, 
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THE AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY.—Conductor, 

- Mr. Henry Leslie.—The CONCERTS of the forthcoming season will take 

place at the Hanover Squire Rooms on MONDAYS, Nov. 28 and Dec. 12. 1859, 

March 5 and 19, April 2, 16, and 80, and May 14, 1860. first rehearsal will 

take place on Friday, Nov. 26. Tickets, &., to be obtained at R. Oliviers, 19, 

Old Bond-street. STANLEY LUCAS, Hon. Sec. 
SEN 


T. JAMES'S HALL.—POPULAR ORATORIOS.— 

Mendelssohn's ELIJAH, on Monday next, November 7th. Conductor: 

Dr. Wylde. Vocalists: Madame Weiss, Miss Laura Baxter ; Dr. Wilbye Cooper, 

and Mr. Weiss. Principal violin: Mr. Willy. Organist: Mr. E. Chipp, Mus. Bac. 

Orchestra and Choir of 200 Performers. ‘Tickets at Messrs. Cramer and Co., 

101, Regent-stre:t; Keith Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside; and at the Hall.— 
Reserved seats, 5s., 3s.; unreserved scats, 2s. ; area, 1s 


Mrs EMILY GRESHAM, SOPRANO. — Letters re- 


gagements for Oratorios and Concerts, to be addressed, 20, Alfred- 
ud, Bayswater, W. 





specting 
terrace, Qu 
[ZA HUGHES begs to announce that she has 
removed from 111, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square, to 35, Baker-street. 
Portman-square. 


N ISS SELINA PYKE, A.M., 8.L., (pupil of Mr. Charles 
LV Salaman), begs to announce that she has returned to town, and has resumed 
giving lessons on the pianoforte. Miss P. attends her pupils westward twice a- 
week. 52, Great Prescott-street, E. 














M HENRI BAUMER has returned to town for the 
x ® season, and is ready to resume his professionalengagements, 6, Hilldrop- 
crescent, Tuffnell-park, N.; or Dulwich-college, 8. 


i R. ELLIOT GALER will be in town for the Winter 
season, on Nov, 14th. All communications respecting engagements for 
ee oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 14, Goldington-crescent, Oakley-square, 








N ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 
4 that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 
be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





N ISS LAURA BAXTER begs to announce that she 


- has removed to 155, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, to which address, com- 
munications respecting engagements, lessons, &c., are requested to be sent. 





M&S LASCELLES begs to announce that she is in 
iV town for the winter season. All communications to be addressed to 35, 
York-street, Portman-square, W. 


N DLLE MARIA DE VILLAR begs to announce her 
a return to town. Atl applications for concerts and lessons to be addressed 
to 10, Manchester-street, Manchester-square, or Messrs. Chappell and Co.’s, 50, 
New Bond-street. 


T.O VOCALISTS and SOLOISTS.—Mr. William 

Howard will be happy to hear from parties visiting the North, whom it 
may suit to appear at his Saturday Evening Concerts in the Music Hall, 17, 
Howe-strect, Ediuburgh. > 








wart ED, one or two good HARMONIUM TUNERS, 


Apply to Boosey and Sons, 24, Holles-street, W. 


TAD Dm AT AT r 
CON CERT AGENCY.—Mr. VAN PRAAG respectfully 
inf his patrons and friends that he has returned from the United States 
s to solicit their former patronage as AGENT for concerts, 
alls, &c., and is ready to resume his business in which he for 
ixs had the honour to serve his patrons. All communications addressed 
, ut Mr, “retteli’s, 25, Rupert-street, Haymarket, will beimmediately 


attended to. 

. VX 7% TO 7? 

i EYERBEER’S DINORAH & VERDI'S MACBETH. 
= Selections from these operas nightly at the CANTERBURY HALL 

CONCERTS, Comic vocalists—Messrs. George “Hodson (the Irish comedian and 

mimic), W. J. Critchfield, and E. W. Mackney. Several interesting pictures are 

added. to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of Halls have been re -decorated and 

beantified, and constitute one of the most unique and brilliant sights of the 

metropolis. 





1S nIs 








"7 ib. Yi me weal 

h R, ALBERT SMITH has the honour to announce that 
CHIN A will be thrown OPEN to the English, and such other nations as 

ose to enter into negotiations at the Box-ofi according to the treaty of las 

; (provided always that they do not attempt to force any forbidden passage in 

r journey towards Canton), on Saturday evening, November 5th. The box- 
premade — tig 5, ae » places may be secured, without additional 

he klng :—DStails, 3s. ; balcoziy, 2s, 6d. : iva fe “© perso 

lds. te Rgypeinn Hele fan 4 ouy, 2s, 6d. ; private boxes, for three fF ne, 





ME: WEBB (Viola) begs to announce his Renova to 
44, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 


RGAN LESSONS AND PRACTICE, on one of the 


finest instruments in London.—An eminent Organist receives Pupils, who 
are allowed to practice daily at hours to suit their convenience. Terms extremely 
moderate. ‘‘ Musicus,” Mr. Novello’s, 35, Poultry. Organ Practice with or 
without lessons, 


Miss SUSANNA COLE having removed from Great 


. Marlborough-street, begs that all letters respecting engagements and 
pupils may be addressed to her residence, 25, Lanark villas, Maida-vale, W. 


RIGHTON.—At M. EDOUARD DE PARIS’ Grand 
Morning Concert, at the Pavilion, on Monday, Nov. 14th, the following emi- 

nent artists will appear :—Mesdames Catherine Hayes, Lemme:s Sherrington, and 
Fino i; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Burdini, and Fontanier. Pianoforte, Herr Kuhe 
and Monsieur Edouard de Paris. Commence at 3. ‘tickets at Wright’s, Brighton. 


NO CHORAL SOCIETIES.—Just published, price 2d., 
Scotch part-song—The favourite air ‘‘John Anderson, my Jo,” arranged for 
8. A. T. and B., by Cuas. J. Hargitt. London: Novello; Edinburgh: J. Purdie. 

















O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY.—A Lady between 30 and 40 years of age, who has had great 
experience in tuition, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as GOVERNESS in the 
farnily of a Professor of Music, whom she would be willing to assist in his 
professional duties. The Lady in question can impart a sound education, including 
the French language, which she acquired during a long residence at Paris. She is 
also a good pianist, and has a thorough knowledge of music. Salary not so much 
an object as a comfortable home. Tie most unexceptionable references would be 
given and required.—Address, E, P.. care of Mr. Cuarles Boosey, 24, Holles- 
alzect, W. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Two Four-part songs: No. 1, 
“‘Morgenlied ;” No. 2, ‘‘Abendlied;” translated from the German, and 
composed by H. 8. Oakeley, Op 16, price 2s, each. Also (for a single voice), by 
same composer, “O du mein mond,” Is. 6d. ; ‘‘ Break, break, break,” 2s,—London : 
Ewer and Co., 87, Regent-street. 


ALLWORTH’S ART OF SINGING.—A. work for 

the complete Cultivation of the Voice. New and original. Full music 

size, price 5s. In the work are included sustained notes, the major, minor, and 

chromatic scales, groups of notes, turns, ornaments, &., und many other 

exercises ; with original examples, not included in any other work on singing, 

rendering it easy to acquire a perfect shake; the whole forming a complete 

progressive system. By T. A. Wallworth, Professor of Singing at the Royal 

Academy of Music, London. Published by A. W. Hammond (late Julien and Co.), 

214, Regent-street; and also may be had of the author, 30, Edward-street, 
Portman-square. ; 


IANOFORTE PIECES BY BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
—‘*Ye banks and braes” (Scotch air), 3s.; ‘‘The march of the Cameron 
men” (Scotch ballad), solo and duet, each 3s. ; “The harp that once thro’ Tara’s 
halls.” 8s; ‘‘Old Towler” (Hunting song), 2s. 6d.; ‘‘Marie” (Nocturne), Op. 60, 
8s.; ‘‘La Gracieuse,” 2s. 6d.; **Chant de l’Oiseau,” 3s.; ‘“*The spirits of the 
Rhine” (Valse de salon), 3s.—London: Published by R, Milis and Sons, 140, New 
Bond-street. 


ART-SONGS for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, by 

HENRY SMART. No. 1, ‘“Morning;’ No. 2, “Hymn to Cyrinthia;” 

No. 3, ‘‘Cradle Song ;” No. 4, ‘The joys of Spring.” Parts 1s. each. Vocal scores, 
olio, 4s. each, —Cramer, Beale, and “tg 201, Regent-street. 


RAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE AND 

EXERCISES for the pianoforte, in parts, 5s. and 6s. each. These exercises 

form the standard studies in all musical academies of Europe. M. Thalberg, 

Sterndale Bennett, C. Hallé, Rubenstein, Mmes. Goddard, Pleyel, aud other 

pianists, employ them in their general course of practice. Cramer, Beale and Co., 
201, Regent-street. 




















HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 &'1859. 


_- 


AN be applied to blow the 
bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO,, 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentce, 
Leeds. 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London, 
sole agents, 


Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms. 
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LOUIS SPOHR. 


Louis Spor, Electoral Court, Capellmeister, member of 
several musical societies, the greatest German violinist of 
the age, and one of its most distinguished and original 
composers, was the son of a surgeon. He was born at 
Seesen, in the duchy of Brunswick, in 1783. It was only 
in consideration of the eminent talent he displayed for 
music, even in his earliest childhood, and in every possible 
fashion, that his father subsequently allowed him to choose 
it for his more especial occupation. Still, he was not per- 
mitted eptirely to neglect his scientific studies. This accounts 
for the high degree of mental culture—quite distinct from 
mere technical skill—which, in after years, enabled Spohr, 
as a composer, a first-rate player, and, moreover, as a man, 
to tower, like some Coryphzeus, as highly as he did above so 
many masters of his time. His first violin instructor was 
that admirable musician Maucourt. His great talent soon 
exhibited itself, and he entered, as chamber-musician, the 
service of the Duke of Brunswick. Two or three years 
later, and with assistance from the Duke, he accompanied 
his second master, the celebrated violinist Eck, on a tour 
extending as far as Russia. In 1804, he made another 
artistic tour through Germany. The high degree of masterly 
skill he had then attained, especially in violin playing, is 
proved by a notice, in the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, 
then published in Leipsic, of his performances in that city. 
The notice is as follows : 


_“Spohr afforded us more elevated enjoyment than any other 
violinist we can remember (except Rode, by the way) ever did. 
He is, without a doubt, one of the most admirable living violin- 
ists, and we should be astonished at what he effects, especially if 
we consider how young he is, if our rapturous delight would 
only allow us to feel mere cold astonishment at all. He gave 
us a grand concerto (in D major) of his own composition, repeat- 
ing it by desire, and another (in E minor) also written by himself. 
Just as his entire nature leans most to what is great, and softly 
melancholy, so does his magnificent play. Spohr can do anything, 
but it is by the qualities just mentioned that he particularly 
carries away his auditors, &e.” 


The qualities for which he was here praised, he brought— 
if, indeed, they were capable of being improved—to the very 
highest pitch, where, far supassing every one around him, he 
kept them till the latest moment of his playing in public, 


which was somewhere between 18¥8 and 1830. From 1818 
to 1824 especially, Spohr’s mastery over his instrument was 
more celebrated than that of any violinist before him, He 
was then no more a mere German or a mere European ; his 
fame had filled the world. In the year 1805, he was 
appointed Ducal Concertmeister at Gotha. As we have 
hinted above, he had already written several grand instru- 
mental works, especially for the violin. He now busied 
himself still more zealously with composition, and wrote 
concertos for the violin and the clarinet (the latter, by the 
way, for his friend, Hermstadt), quartets and quintets, duets 
for the violin, variations and potspourris with harp accompani- 
ment, and several overtures. In addition to these, he wrote 
also several collections of most admirable songs, with piano- 
forte accompaniment, a grand oratorio, Zhe Last Judgment, 
and an opera, Der Zweikampf der Geliebten. It is not to be 
denied that Spohr was then less happy in grand vocal 
than in purely instrumental compositions. At times 
he supposed the voice capable of things peculiar to instru- 
ments, and to be successfully executed only by the 
latter, As a natural consequence it was in this 
respect alone that he continued to be, as instrumental 





composer and violinist, the object of admiration 
on a grand scale. The unexampled purity, dexterity, deci- 
sion, and certainty of his play, the really wonderful strength 
and soul of his “ bowing,” the exceedingly varied nature of 
his execution, the dignity, warmth, and grace which he 
breathed into every single tone he produced, besides his deep 
musical knowledge, and delicately cultivated taste, his capa- 
bility of entering into the spirit of the most different compo- 
sitions, and, lastly, the fact that, in his play just as in his 
compositions, he never, in despite of any difficulties, however 
enormous, endeavoured to exhibit mere technical skill, but 
strove to render his concertos, in both these respects, the 
free and living outpourings of a feeling and inspired mind— 
all this indeed made him such an artist as Germany had 
never previously known, and such as, if a mere composer of 
operas and overtures, he would then scarcely have become. 
From Gotha, where he had meanwhile married, he made 
several fresh tours through Germany. He created a great 
sensation, more especially at the musical festivals in Franken- 
hausen, &c., with which Bischof was then beginning, and in 
Vienna, whither he was summoned, in 1815, as Capel/meister, 
at the Theater an der Wien ; there it was that in the grand 
concerts, given on the occasion of the Congress, in 1814, he 
achieved a brilliant triumph over the celebrated Rode him- 
self. It was an elevating and indescribable treat to hear 
him play with his wife, that distinguished virtwosa on the harp. 
In Vienna, in 1814, he wrote his magnificent Faust, his 
first grand symphony, and his oratorio, Das Befreite 
Deutschland (Germany Delivered). It was during a journey 

he took with his wife to Italy, in 1817, that he first carried 

his reputation abroad. Everywhere he excited the loudest 

admiration. On his return, he was presented with the 

post of a MMusikdirector, in the theatre at Frankfort-on-the- 

Maine, but he resigned it in 1819, for the purpose of making 

a journey to England. In London he was almost idolised. 

It is scarcely credible what a high price was charged by him 

for admission to his concerts, and asked by the managers of 
the theatres where he played. Despite of this, however, 

every one flocked to hear and to admire the German master. 

At Court, too, he met with the most brilliant reception, and 
the most tempting offers were made for the purpose of in- 
ducing him to remain in London, but he had scarcely com- 
pleted his second grand symphony before he returned to the 
Continent. He now spent a winter in retirement at 

Dresden. At last he receeived an offer from Cassel. By 

his acceptance of it, he was enabled, as the careful director 
and head of a large art-institution, to develope more 
fully, and find greater scope for, his grand and magnificent 

career, as well as to commence a completely new period in his 
artistic existence, inasmuch as he soon began cultivating the 
theoretical more than the practical part of his art. Although, 
now and then, both in Cassel and elsewhere, he afterwards 
vindicated the claims and powers of his technical skill, yet, 

as far as we know, he never again came forward with any- 
thing of importance in which those claims and _ those 
powers were especially the principal supports of his artistic 
credit. If we remember aright, he made no more long profes- 
sional tours, but he endeavoured, in order to remain true to 
this branch of his art—namely, technical skill—to endow with 
more effective vitality, which should render it more general, 
the influence which he himself had formerly, dering his 
various journeys, won for German violin-playiny. He in- 
structed a number of pupils, who afterwards went out into 
the world, and, by the success of their play, everywhere 
obtained a readier admittance for, and recognition of, Spohr’s 
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method. He had no necessity to look for pupils; they flocked 
to him from all sides, and, frequently, at a great sacrifice, 
It was, also, during this new period of his life, that he not only 
wrote his most important and most beautiful instrumental 
pieces, which, by the way, like the others, consist mostly of 
concertos and quartets for the violin-—amongst which we 
feel bound to mention especially the concerto in the form of 
a vocal scena, the celebrated notturno, the nonet and the 
double quartet, as master-pieces of their kind—besides, more- 
over, the music to Macbeth, and the glorious symphony, 
Die Weihe der Téne—not only did he write all these, but he 
applied himself with greater love to dramatic composition, 
gaining, from day to day, from work to work, skill, quick- 
ness, and experience in the grander kind of vocal compo- 
sitions. Even his opera of Zemire und Azor is full of the 
deepest and most touching sentiment. This was succeeded hy 
Jessonda, the work most strongly stamped with the nobleness 
of style peculiar to him. Der Berggeist did not take so much. 
Peter von Apone, as far as we are aware, has been given nowhere 
but in Cassel, while we know the Alchymist only by the 
pianoforte arrangement of it, published in 1832. For the 
Church he composed several masses—among which is that 
one so indescribably difficult of execution by voices alone— 
and that incomparably beautiful oratorio, Die letzten Dinge, 
performed with such great success in various places, espe- 
cially Diisseldorf. Spohr’s principal characteristics as a com- 
poser are a certain nobleness and inspired elevation. The 
nobleness of his whole style is never at fault, and it is pre- 
cisely this characteristic—which appears to pervade his 
entire existence as an artist—that places him nearest the 
earnestness and dignity of Mozart. In whatever Spohr has 
composed, there breathes a soft yearning, a yearning after 
something more than earthly. He is altogether elegiac, 
and must, therefore, never be taken except in the moment 
of deep inspiration. He loves strange keys, but they are 
no mere foolish whims. No composer has so many flats and 
sharps continually on his paper as Spohr, but we should 
err strangely, were we to suppose he is gratifying any petty 
vanity when he does so. ‘These modulations are naturally 
rooted in his whole artistic being, and their creation springs 
from his most inward soul. And are they not beautiful ? 
Do they not raise us upon high, far above all earthly 
reality? That he was one of our greatest masters of 
harmony, we should perceive without this. Asa composer of 
sacred music, he started avowedly from the conviction— 
which, by the way, is perfectly correct—that a genuine 
church effect is to be obtained only by massiveness. Hence 
the wonderfully beautiful choruses in his oratorios and 
masses, and the sterling worth, moderation, and wise 
arrangement of the rest. His solos, in such works, are 
mostly treated as recitative ; we meet with few duets, while 
trios, sestets, and the other half-theatrical forms, are 
scarcely found at all. The serious, dignified quartet was 
the only form considered by him appropriate for the out- 
pouring of the highest sentiments the human breast can 
feel. Handel's strong mind seems, in this respect, to have 
descended to Spohr, only that with the force of Handel were 
united Spohr’s own gentleness and feeling tenderness. As 
a dramatic composer, Spohr was especially characterised by 
a certainty of hitting on the right kind of musical expression, 
in the first place, aud, in the next, by a constant combina- 
tion of the separate details into one homogeneous whole. The 
connection of the separately-developed thoughts and sensa- 
tions in his works is always well managed, true without 
being forced, significantly arranged in the transition from 





one to the other, and yet as free apparently in the play of the 
imagination, as the clearness of the ideas will suffer in such 
a mode of exhibiting them. Everywhere do we find unity 
in the most beautiful variety. No gap in the progress of 
the subject to be represented interrupts the clear and yet 
grand interweavings —— now and then reminding us of 
Mozart’s genius —of an invariably beautiful system 
of melody, which alone would win the heart of every 
impartial listener, even if the harmonic portion of the 
work were not treated with such admirable scrupulous- 
ness in the very smallest detail. In this respect, indeed, Spohr 
may be charged with a certain excess, which somewhat dims 
the clearness of the sentiment, and obscures the brightness 
of the chain of thoughts—an excess occasioned principally 
by a mostly artificial treatment of the middle parts, whose 
strange movements appear to excite even in the composer 
himself too many remote subordinate ideas, provocative of 
forced combinations of melody and harmony. This charge 
applies to him, however, far less as a composer generally, and, 
perhaps, not at all as merely an instrumental composer. As 
such he is truly grand ; the only exception that can be taken 
to him in this respect is that the peculiar frame of mind 
which causes every one of his larger compositions, like an 
elegy, as it were, to appear enveloped in the most enthusiastic 
romanticism, is too much extended to heterogeneous objects. 
The consequence is, that, looking upon all his works as a 
whole, he now and then becomes somewhat monotonous in 
colouring. At all events, however, Spohr—as we said at the 
commencement of our article—apart from his high artistic 
merit as a virtuoso and musician generally, was one of the 
greatest, most gifted, and most productive composers of his 
day. Besides this, as a man of finished education and 
personal worth, he stands upon an eminence to which we can 
only look up with respect, and regard him as one of the 
brightest ornaments of Germany. 


THE APPROACHING SCHILLER FESTIVAL AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


On the 10th of November there will be a great gathering at 
the Crystal Palace, in celebration of the centenary of the poet, 
Frederick Schiller, who, with Goethe, sits enthroned on the 
suminit of the German Parnassus. 

Wherever the German tongue has its representatives, in 
Switzerland, in France, in the United States, even in Russia 
and Turkey, the 10th of November will be a féte day for larger 
or smaller communities. The Germans in the great cities of 
America have made preparations for the occasion on a vast scale ; 
and there, as in Switzerland, it is expected that the native 
population will also largely partake in the festival. Among the 
Germans in England this idea is especially recognised ; and the 
London féfe is destined to be one of great public interest. The 
necessary measures are already taken. A committee of Germans 
has been formed in London to inaugurate and manage the 
demonstration ; negotiations have been opened with the Crystal 
Palace Company, as it was at once seen that the Palace was the 
proper arena for the fée, and the result has been that the 
directors have agreed for the great Schiller demonstration to 
take place there. We believe that the exertions of the com- 
mittee specially point to obtain a profit large enough to link the 
name of Schiller by some dignified benefaction with the German 
Hospital or some of the German Charities of London, or perhaps 
to found some charity which shall enduringly commemorate the 
oe paid after the lapse of so many years to the memory of 
the poet. 

Trois the outline of the programme that has been furnished 
to us, we gather that there will be grand orchestral and other 
musical arrangements on a scale suited to the vast dimensions of 
the Palace. 
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A feature of the performance of November 10th will be the 
musical execution of the Cantata, a poem written in lofty heart- 
stirring strains, worthy of the great theme; a tribute which 
Freiligrath’s noble muse has offered to the manes of Schiller. 
This homage of the living bard to the memory of the departed 
Titan of the classic age of German poetry will not fail to arouse 
the enthusiasm of all German hearts. In the United States, 
too, another festal poem by Freiligrath, composed at the request 
of the Germans there, will be sung on the occasion throughout 
the length and breadth of the Republic. During the perform- 
ance of the Cantata in the Crystal Palace, there will be an 
unveiling of a bust of Schiller, now being executed in the 
heroic size by the sculptor Grass. Another interesting feature 
will be the performance of Romberg’s music to the Lay of the 
Bell, to do justice to which a thousand vocalists, both English 
and German, will lend their aid. There will also be part-singing 
by various German clubs, 

But one of the principal attractions will be an entire novelty 
to most Englishmen, though one so entirely characteristic and 
popular with the Germans. This is a grand torchlight proces- 
sion. The effect of these processions, combined with great 
occasions, gives rise generally to extraordinary excitement in 
Germany. Even on the 10th of November, a truly national 
occasion in Berlin, the Government have not thought it ad- 
visable to allow the wished for torchlight procession or Fackelzug 
to take place. Here no such restriction applies, or happily is 
needed, and the demonstration will be complete. It will take 
place along the upper Terraces and in the Garden, and will doubt- 
less produce an astonishing effect reflected on the glass facade of 
the Palace, and accompanied by a display of the fountains and 
the illumination of the Schiller statue on the upper terrace. The 
procession will be accompanied by the associations of German 
workmen, and by the various German Glee Clubs, who will sing 
the appropiate choral music, 

The Show of Chrysanthemums, which is always looked 
forward to at this season, takes place on the 9th, and will be 
very extensive and brilliant: it will be continued during the 
Schiller féte. 

Arrangements have been made with the leading Railway 
Companies for the issue of return tickets at very cheap fares, 
especially from the Western, Northern and Midland Counties ; 
the tickets are to be available for two or three days, embracing 
the 10th inst., so that an easy visit may be made to the Crystal 
Palace, giving time for some of the London sights as well. 





CENTENARY PERFORMANCE OF THE MESSIAH 
IN DUBLIN. 
(From Zhe Dublin Evening Mail.) 

Tue performance of last evening was the noblest heard here 
since the Festival of 1831. The band and chorus were ample in 
the extreme, and the whole went intelligibly and grandly, being 
distinguished for great breadth and beauty of colouring. We 
may safely cite a few of the choruses that were particularly 
impressive: “And the glory of the Lord,” “Oh! thou that 
tellest,” ‘For unto us a Child is born,” “ Surely He hath borne 
our griefs,” “ All we like sheep,” “The Lord gave the Word,” 
“The Hallelujah,” &. In fact, it was a most satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the illustrious Handel’s finest composition. Some 
of the solos demand special observation. Mad. Goldschmidt— 
whose generous offer of giving her gratuitous services to the 
two charities originated the large gathering of last evening— 
sang as few even of the most gifted ever sing. What was so 
entirely admirable was her thorough conception of the words 
to be delivered, and her complete sympathy with their mean- 
ing. This made the sentences she either declaimed or sus- 
tained very precious ; while the devotional feeling manifested 
in the delivery of “Come unto Him” and “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth” were rarely, if ever, equalled by any other 
artist. The “Rejoice greatly” was a piece of fine vocalism. 
Altogether, this generous and gifted lady's singing of sacred 
music places her amongst the highest of the children of song. 
Mr. Lockey rendered “Comfort ye, my people,” “Thy rebuke,” 
and “Thou shalt break them,” with much fervour. Mrs. 
Lockey gave “Oh! Thou that tellest” and “He was despised” 





with clearness of tone and manner. Signor Belletti sang the 
arias allotted to him with great skill, tone, and finish. The 
band and chorus were splendid. The whole was under the 
direction of Mr. Joseph Robinson, who proved himself equal ta 
the occasion, keeping all together with skill and discretion. The 
centenary performance of The Messiah in Dublin, in 1859, will 
be long spoken of as an event to be remembered with pleasure. 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, attended by his staff and 
accompanied by a large party of distinction, honoured the per- 
formance with his presence. 





PROVINCIAL, 


LxicrstEr.—A concert was given on Friday evening, October 21, at 
the Freemasons’ Hall, which was numerously attended. Misses Fanny 
Reeves, J. F. Gill, Messrs. Galer and Brigs were the vocalists, and 
the instrumental department included Miss Gill (who, asa pianist, made 
so favourable an impression at the concert here a short time since), 
Messrs. Lohr, H. Gill, Weston, Stanyon, Alfred and Henry Nicholson. 
The programme was selected from the works of Mendelssohv, Bach, 
Bishop, Meyerbeer, Balfe, Loder, &c., and the audience evinced their 
appreciation of the musical treat provided for them by liberal applause 
and numerous encores. The popular concerts, under the direction of 
Mr. IH. Nicholson, commence on Monday evening next; and the new 
Philharmonic Society are actively rehearsing for the grand performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, which is to take place during the winter. 

Ipswicu.—A highly delighted and fashionable audience had the 
pleasure of seeing and hearing Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, at the Corn 
Exchange on Thursday evening, 27th inst. in their new series of popular 
illustrations, entitled, “Our Home Circuit,” and “Sea-side Studies,” 
with new characteristic songs, ballads, duets, &e. The present was 
their second visit to this town during the current year; and their very 
amusing delineations of eccentric foibles would, no doubt, meet a 
ready patronage far more frequently than that : indeed, some might be 
found ready toexclaim “ Why the ‘dickens’ can’t we have it all the 
year round ?” 

CHERTSEY (SURREY).—The Annual Dinner of the “ Chertsey Agri- 
cultural Association” took place in the Town Hall on Friday last, Oct. 
21st, John Ivatt Briscoe, Esq., M.P., being in the chair. The 
musical department was complete, the Committee having engaged the 
services of the Windsor Glee and Quartet Union, consisting of Messrs. 
Marriott, alto; Dyson, tenor primo; Tolley, tenor secondo; and 
Lambert, basso. The performances by this Union of the various 
selections were excellent, and left nothing to be desired, as was testified 
by the rapturous applause of the guests assembled, who expressed a great 
desire to hear them shortly perform again in the Town Hall. 

BastnGstokE.—The nineteenth lecture session of the Mechanics’ 
Institute was opened at the Town Hall, on Thursday evening, by avery 
excellent musical entertainment, for which occasion the committee 
secured the services of Miss Julia Bleaden and her able coadjutors, 
Messrs. Alfred and Henry Nicholson, to give their new series of 
“Operatic Sketches.” The vocal efforts of Miss Bleaden, and the 
manner in which she made up and sustained her numerous and varied 
characters, were entirely successful ; while the fantasia on the flute by 
Mr. H. Nicholson, and that on the oboe by Mr. A. Nicholson, 
astonished as well as pleased the audience.—/J/ampshire Chronicle. 

MancuEsTER.—'l'o an audience that could duly appreciate English 
art, the concert on Thursday night, in our Concert Hall, must have 
been a source of great enjoyment. The quartet of voices included 
Mad. Louisa Vinning, Miss Fanny Huddart, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and 
Mr. Allan Irving—a good four certainly; but why cannot English 
vocalists leave the Italian school to Italians, when their own native 
repertory is so full of musical gems? Miss Fanny Huddart sang a 
descriptive song by Hullah, entitied “The Storm.” In part-music 
Miss Huddart is valuable, as might be witnessed in the beautiful duet 
by Mendelssohn, “I would that my love.” We should have preferred 
lighter music for Mad. Louisa Vinning. Beethoven is not her forte, 
though the passage in the grand aria, “ Per pieta non dir mi addio,” 
was given with true feeling. Mr. Wilbye Cooper possesses a true 
tenor voice—pure, though not powerful—and he sings like a musician. 
M. Rémenyi has, on more than one occasion, been received very graciously 
in Manchester. He played a solo of his own arrangement 0. airs from 
Les Huguenots, and also a “ Romance” and the “ Berceuse” of Chopin 
after his own adaptation to the violin. In both M. Rémenyi showed 
remarkable command over the resources of the imstrument. His 
performances were received with considerable applause. The overtures 
were Jessonda, Fidelio, and Le Nozze de Figaro, the second of these 
being very finely given.— Abridged from the Manchester Weekly Times, 
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Mancnester.—Dr. Mark opened a series of concerts for the people, 
on Saturday, at the Corn Exchange, to a crowded and enthusiastic, 
audience. Miss Clara Wright and Mr. Delavanti were the vocalists, 
and Dr. Mark and his Little Men played the overture to William Tell 
and selections trom Jl Trovatore. Dr. Mark has caused an organ to be 
erected for sacred performances at the People’s Concerts. 

Briauron.—A_ concert was given at the Town Hall, on Monday 
evening, by Madame Rieder, assisted by several talented vocalists and 
instrumentalists. The large room was relieved of half its usual 
heaviness by the tasteful style in which the platform was decorated 
with flowers and footlights. Madame Rieder was new to a Brighton 
audience, and made a highly favourable impression. The air from 
Dinorah, “Ombre légire,” was charmingly sung ; the Tyrolien air, 
“Steyrisches lied,” with accompaniment of male voices, was rapturously 
encored ; Latour’s melody, “ La fille de la vallée,” for voices and violin, 
by Madame Rieder and M. Wieniawski, was excellent as well as novel. 
Malle. Finoli shared the honours with Madame Rieder, and in the 
canzonetta from Dénorah, “ Fanciulle che il core,” was warmly encored. 
Signor Oliva was evidently labouring under the effects of acold. We 
hope to hear him under more favourable circumstances. Miss S. C. 
Wright played a solo on the concertina; the instrument did not do 
In a duet with Herr Kuhe, having substituted another 
instrument, she was more successful, and won much epplause. The 
other instrumentalists were Herr Kuhe and M. Wieniawski. We 
never heard Herr Kuhe play better; and in his own composition, a 
grand valse de concert, from Satanella, he was encored. So was the 
Polish violinist in Ernst’s “Fantasie brillante sur des motifs du 
Pirate,’ and Mr. Benedict, who conducted, was so carried away by 
enthusiasm that he started up from his seat and cordially grasped the 
hand of the young player. 

Intp—(From a Correspondent).—At the last “Saturday Evening 
Concert,” the principal vocalists were Miss Emily Gresham and Mr. 
George Tedder, both of whom were eminently successful in their per- 

formances. The lady came in for the lion’s share of the favour, being 
encored in almost everything she sang. The redemand of Balfe’s 
“Power of love” was followed by Alice Foster’s “Skylark”—a very 
pretty ballad, by the way—which again was cheered to the echo. Like 
all modern concerts, that of Saturday was interminable, a grievous 
error, I take it, fora popular entertainment. If enough is as good as 
a feast, too much must be worse than a surfeit. r 

TonBripGr.—The Grammar School Chapel was opened on Tuesday 
last. ‘The congregation were supplied with the “Form of Service,” 
which commenced with the 100th Psalm, old version, and contained 
the harmonised music used for the versicles, responses, canticles, and 
also the psalms of the day, which were chanted by the scholars, assisted 
very effectively by the congregation. Mr. W. B. Gilbert, organist of 
the chapel, presided with his usual efficiency at the organ, and in the 
course of the day performed an excellent selection of classical music. 
We need not add that the performance gave the greatest satisfaction to 
a numerous and crowded congregation. 

Densy.—The first People’s Concert, held in the Temperance Hall, 
in this town, on Friday evening, was a great success. Mr. Johnson 
has resolved to introduce into Derby musical entertainments of an 
elevated class, an experiment which has been found eminently successful 
in the metropolis, and we do not see why in this respect Derby should 
be behind Nottingham and other towns. The concert on Friday last, 
projected for this purpose, sufficiently proved the possibility of such 
entertainments becoming as profitable as they are elevating and delight- 
ful. The close atiention with which the elaborate compositions of 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, were followed throughout, and 
the applause with which they were greeted, showed that this species of 
music only requires to be more frequently introduced, and by such 
executants as M. Sainton (violin), M. Paque (violoncello), M. Pollitzer 
(second violin), Herr Schreurs; (tenor), and Herr Meyer Lutz (pianist), 
to become as popular as many more unworthy and meretricious com- 
positions. The performance of Mendelssohn’s quartet in G major, and 
Mozart’s quartetto in D major, made a great impression on the audience. 
In like manner M. Sainton’s execution of his own fantasia, a marvellous 
piece of violin technicality throughout, was received with great warmth 
of applause. M. Paque’s performances on the violoncello were such as 
have rarely been heard in Derby. The vocalist on the occasion was 
Miss Dolby, and she sang with artistic fecling and ability. The second 
People’s Concert will take place this evening, and we have no doubt 
will be well attended.— Derby Reporter, Oct. 28th. [A correspondent 
informs us, that Mendelssohn’s Llijah will be performed on the 18th 
instant, at the Lecture Hall, with Mad. Rudersdorff, Miss Palmer, 
Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Thomas, as principals, | 

BIRKENHEAD AMATEUR MustcaL Union.—This society commenced 


her justice. 


the evening of Wednesday last. There was a large and fashionable 
attendance, and several new vocalists, one of whom, Miss Millar, will 
be a most valuable acquisition to the amateurs. As usual, Mr. Gunton 
conducted, and Mr. C. W. Smith was the pianist. The programme 
included several noveities, the most interesting being the chorus “ Wake 
with a smile,” and the chorus and air, “ With a laugh,” “ With a carol,” 
from Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen, and the prayer, “ Ave Maria,” 
from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, all of which were admirably sung and 
thoroughly appreciated. Miss Millar, a young lady with an engaging 
personne, a sweet soprano voice, and an expressive and musician-like 
style, sang a canzonet of Bishop’s “There is an hour,” and the solo 
from the May Queen, with a degree of taste and naiveté, which evoked 
loud encores. Mr. Smith played Kuhe’s Zrovatore fantasia, and two 
meoreceaux by Heller, with his customary elegance and brilliancy of style. 
Altogether, this opening concert augurs well beth for the society and 
the subscribers. 
Tur OrGan OF Preston Parish Courcn.—During the past few 
days, great improvements have been made in the internal appearance of 
the Parish Church, in addition to the great enlargement and improve: 
ment of the organ, of which we are enabled, througa the kindness of 
Mr. Greaves, to lay before our readers a list of the stops. The improve- 
ments have been made by Kirtland and Jardine, of Manchester, the 
builders of the large organ in the Manchester Exhibition, and are 
executed in a superior and workmanlike manner. The case was designed 
by Mr. Paley, architect, of Lancaster. It is noble and grand in 
its appearance, and a great ornament to the west end of the church. 
It fills up the space between the nave walls; and to the top of the 
angel finial on the centre tower is about thirty-one feet. The instru- 
ment may now be considered one of the finest in the county, and we 
are assured that under the able hands of Mr. Greaves, our talented 
organist, it will be made to discourse most excellent music. We regret 
to learn that funds to a considerable amount are still required to 
exonerate the committee from their liabilities, but hope that to- 
morrow’s services will realise the required amount. 
Size oF THE Stors oF THE Preston Parish CouRCcH ORGAN :— 
(The stops marked * are those now added.) 


Great Organ, CC to F—54 Notes. 


*1 Double open diapason | *8 Clear flute (wood) .., feet. 
bass (metal) ... ... 16feet.; 9 Twelfth (metal) ... 23,, 
2 Double open diapason, | 10 Fifteenth ,, a 
treble (metal) oe » | *11 Piccolo (wood) a oe 
3 Open diapason (metal) 8 ,, | 12 Sesquialtera (4 and 5 
4 Open diapason (metal) 8 ,, | ranks)... a ee 
*5 Gamba, C Bs 8, | *13 Mixture (3 and 4 
6 Stopped diapason ranks) ne eee aye 
(wood and metal) ... 8 ,, | 14 Trumpet... 8 ,, 
7 Principai (metal) 4 ,, | 15 Clarion tes ic, igs 
Choir Organ, CC to F—54. Notes. 
16 Stopped diapason, bass 19 Flute (wood) we A feet. 
(wood) , ... Sfeet.|20 Principal (metal) ... 4 ,, 
17 Clarabella, treble {21 Fifteenth  ,, ae non 
(wood) Noa . 8, |22 Cremona,G .., on Os 
18 Dulciana (metal) ... 8 ,, | 
Swell, Tenor C to F—42 Notes. 
23 Bourdon (wood) _ ... 16 feet.| 27 Principal ” 4 feet. 
24 Open diapason (metal) 8 ,, 28 Fifteenth 7 ae 
25 Stopped diapason 29 Mixture (3 ranks) 
(wood) 5 ... 8, | 380 Cornopean ... se O55 
26 Keraulophone (metal) 8 ,, | 81 Oboe ... See os, Begs 
: Pedal Organ, CCC to E—29 Notes. 
32 Sub bass (slide for 35 Principal (wood) ... 8 feet. 
wood) - ... 32 feet. | 36 Fifteenth (metal) 4 ,, 
33 Open diapason (wood) 16 ,, | 37 Sesquialtera (3 ranks) 
*34 Bourdon » 16,, | 88 Trombone (slide for)... 16 ,, 





Couplers. 
39 Swell to Great. 41 Great to Pedals. 
40 Cheir to Great. 42 Choir to Pedals. 
Four combination pedals. 

Liverroot.— Our Philharmonic Hall having been recenily re- 
decorated, cleaned, and beautified, was re-opened on Tuesday week. 
Mad. Weiss, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Pauer wppeared at a concert, 
which, judging by the reports in the local papers, does not appear to 
have given much satisfaction. On Monday next another full-dress 
concert will take place, when Titiens, Gruglini, Vialetti, &., will sing 
the Slabat Mater, and a miscellaneous selection. Howard Paul and 
Christy’s Minstrels have just terminated successful engagements at the 





its third season with a concert at the Craven Rooms, Birkenhead, on 
i 





Queen’s Hall. 
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Tux Organ In York Minster.—This fine organ will be re-opened 
next Thursday, by Dr. Monk. Full cathedral service will be held, and 
the choir will consist of eighty voices (including that of Leeds parish 
church). The sermon, in aid of the organ fund, will be preached in 
the morning, by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. The following is the 
order of the services: Morning—Responses, Tallis; Venite, Tallis; 
Psalms, E. G. Monk ; Te Deum Jubilate, Croft, in A; Anthem, “God 
is gone up,” Croft; Sanctus, Mendelssohn; Kyrie and Creed, Travers, 
in F, Evening —Responses, Tallis; Psalms, Flintoft; Magnificat, 
Nune Dimittis, Hopkins, in F; Anthem, “ Lift up your heads,” Handel; 
Hallelujah, Handel, 

CHICHESTER.—An evening concert was given in the assembly rooms 
last week by the lay vicars of the cathedral. Miss Augusta Manning 


was the principal solo vocalist. This clever young artist sung an aria 
by Ricci, “Ah, gia soffre,” and “Where the bee sucks,” by Dr. Arne, 
and joined Messrs, Weller and Bishop in the trio from John Barnett’s 
opera of the Mountain Sylph, “This magic wove scarf.” In the second 
part Miss Manning sang “The Canteeneer,” by Balfe, and in being 
encored gave ‘Comin’ thro’ the rye.” Several concerted pieces were 
sung with great effect. Mr. H. Bennett presided at the pianoforte, 





FOREIGN. 

Weimar.—On the eve of Schiller’s hundredth birthday, 
according to report, a festival-piece, by Halm, is to be performed 
in the theatre, and, afterwards, the Lay of the Bell, represented 
in tableaux vivants. On the poet’s birthday, asolemn procession 
wil] wend its way to his grave, and there sing a chorale. In the 
evening, the entertainments will consist of The Bride of Messina, 
followed by a grand torchlight procession. (Schiller’s coffin, as 
well as that of Goethe, is placed in the grand-ducal vault, a 
plain, noble, temple-like building, in the large new churchyard 
to the south-east of the town. In the vault, by the side of his 
wife, reposes, also, the Grand-Duke Carl Augustus. On his 
sarcophagus is the inscription: “Just and mild, valiant and 
wise.” On the east side of the churchyard, not far from the 
grand-ducal vault, is the grave of Pius Alexander Wolff, the 
young dramatic disciple of Goethe. A lyre marks his resting- 
place. He died in 1828, at Weimar, as he was returning from 
Ems.)—Theater-Archiv. 

Boston, U.S.—Howard Atheneum—Geraldine.—It was only when 
Louis Napoleon accomplished his coup-d’état that people began to dis- 
cover that he was a great man. What the French Emperor then did in 
the political, Mr. H. L. Bateman has done in the theatrical world— 
triumphed suddenly, legitimately and completely. He has triumphed 
over an obstacle far more difficult of conquest than rebellious generals 
or red republicans, for he has triumphed over public opinion. And 
this victory has been pacific; Louis Napoleon Bateman disdains secret 
police, artillery and bayonets. His tactics have been not to coerce but 
to attract. Public opinion did not believe in legitimate tragedy in the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Bateman placed on the stage a tragedy so 
admirable, and an actress so able, that public opinion recanted its 
heresies in the handsomest manner, and took the oath of adherence to 
Bateman, Heron and Geraldine. Public opinion has ever since been 
loyal to its vow. lf, when the French Emperor had imprisoned 
Cavaignac and Lamoriciére, he, as has been stated, exclaimed, ** France 
is tranquil,” at the present juncture we see no reason why his illus- 
trious theatrical paralle], Bateman, should not cry, “ Boston is safe.” 
Geraldine has run to crowded houses every night this week, but to-day, 
in order to comply with the requests of a large number of country re- 
sidents, the performance of this splendid tragedy will take place in the 
afternoon.— Boston Atlas. 

Cotoanr.—With thefirst Gesellschafts-Concert, given on Wednesday, 
the 26th ult., in the Giirzenich Rooms, now completely finished, the 
musical season may fairly be said to have commenced most brilliantly. 
The programme consisted of the overture to Euryanthe, by C. M. von 
Weber ; | “ Ave, verum” hymn for chorus and orchestra, by Mozart ; 
pianoforte concerto, in G major, by Beethoven, performed by Madame 
Schumann ; “ Hére, Israel,” aria from Elijah, by Mendelssohn, sung 
by Madlle. C. Beste, from Bremen; Scherzo, in B minor, by Chopin ; 
Gavotte, by J. S. Bach; Fantaisie Impromptu, by Chopin, played 
by Madame Schumann; and the Lobgesang, by Mendelssohn, the solos 
in the latter being taken by Mesdemoiselles Beste, Saardt, and Herr 
A. Piitz. It would be superfluous to speak at length of the playing 
of Madame Schumann, and we will, therefore, content ourselves with 
remarking that she was duly applauded, and executed with charming 
effect Chopin’s Fantaisie Impromptu (Op. 66), which was not originally 
set down for her in the programme, Mozart’s wonderful “ Ave, verum,” 





been diligently rehearsed, and the execution of them left nothing to be 
desired. —— The committee for the Schiller Festival have already 
begun their labours. As far as it is pussible to speak with any certainty 
at present, a performance wiil be given on the evening before the festival 
in the Vaudeville Theatre, which will be especially decorated for the 
occasion. The 10th November itself will be celebrated by a concert in 
the Giirzenich Rooms, all the pieces selected having some reference to 
Schiller. To this end, Ferdinand Hiller is engaged in composing 
music to a cantata written by Professor Bischoff, and Wolfgang Miller 
is busy on a prologue. At the same time, a representation of some of 
Schiller’s works will be given in the Vaudeville Theatre. According 
to report, these works will consist of The Lay of the Bell, with scenic 
accessories, Wallensteins Lager, and a piece written for the occasion. 
On the 11th November, there is to be a dramatic and musical amateur 
performance, the programme of which is not yet settled. The receipts 
are destined to the Schiller-Fund. In all probability, a banquet in the 
Casino will form part of the festivities. It is also decided that lists 
shall be immediately sent round, in order to collect contributions to the 
Schiller-Fund, and we trust the venerable old city will exhibit its wonted 
liberality. 

AMSTERDAM.— Here, too, will a Schiller Festival be worthily 
celebrated. The German Theatre is taken for the evening, and the 
German actors will give Wallensteins Lager, as well as a series of 
tableaux vivants, including one of The Lay of the Bell. The Festival 
will commence with a prologue, and conclude with a musical enter- 
tainment. All the places in the theatre are already taken. 

BrussE1s.—Schiller’s birthday will be solemnised here by a 
musico-oratorial performance. On the 11th, there will be a grand 
banquet. All Germans will be admitted free of cost to the entertain- 
ments on the birthday itself, and the expenses will be defrayed by 
voluntary subscriptions. The Prussian ambassador, Graf von Redern, 
has headed the list with a handsome sum, and the government has 
offered the Augustin-Temple for the musical performance, an offer 
which, unfortunately, cannot be accepted, because the size of the 
building would require a larger orchestra than can be procured. The 
opening oration will be delivered by Dr. Carl Griin, and the musical 
arrangements under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Kufferath. 

SruTre@art.—Meyerbeer has sent the King a magnificently bound 
copy of his new opera, which he is desirous of having performed here. 
It is not unlikely that Meyerbeer may visit this capital on the occasion 
of the Schiller Festival. 

Mounicu.—According to report, the cost of reviving Oberon 
amounted to more than 6,000 florins. Ten entirely new scenes were 
painted for it. 

Vienna.—Ludwig Uhland has written a poem for the Schiiler 
Festival, and there is a rumour that Meyerbeer has consented to set it 
to music. 

MULHEIM-ON-THE-RvunR.—Ferdinand Hiller’s Zerstérung Jerusalems 
was given here with immense success, on the 23rd ult., under the 
personal direction of the composer. 





SONNET. 


When Chaos reigned, in sombre garments clad, 
Monarch of all the hideous phantom, earth; 
Ere yet the morning stars sang, and were glad; 
Ere life and light-creating Sol had birth— 
Silence supreme and Darkness, round his throne 
Lay crouching at the foot, supinely still; 

No ray of glory e’er upon them shone ; 
No music moved in sweet harmonious trill: 
Then was eternal night the sceptre of his will. 


Darker the soul—if ’tis a soul indeed— 
That makes, when Terpsichore approach, no sigu, 
And to her winning ways affords no heed ; 
Or her fair sisters’—all the sprightly Nine, 
In like chaotic blackness it is clothed ; 
No melodies entrance its death-dull ears ; 
Order and harmony alike are loathed, 
And empty noise the music of the spheres : 
To dissipate its gloom in vain bright Sol appears. 
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MARRIED. 

On Thursday, the 3rd instant, at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Mr. W. 
Henry Webb, to Helen Elizabeth, eldest daughter of R. Hann, Esq., 
of 18, Upper Kennington Green. 





DEATH OF DR. SPOHR. 

Tue doubts expressed in our last week’s impression 
as to the reported death of the great composer were, un- 
fortunately, removed by the intelligence which reached us 
on Sunday by a more reliable channel than that of the 
electric telegraph. Dr. Spohr expired at Hesse-Cassel, 
on the 22nd of the last month, not, as the report gave 
out, suddenly, of apoplexy, but, after a period of eight or 
ten days, of gradual decline. For the last few days his 
medical attendants did not hold out the faintest shadow 
of the hopes of a recovery. He expired ai half-past nine ; 
o’clock in the evening, and so tranquilly that those who 
watched him could scarcely tell when the last breath 
escaped him. 

The melancholy intelligence soon spread far and wide. 
Dr. Spohr had two brothers residing in Brunswick, one, 
the father of the once celebrated harpist, Rosalie Spohr, 
now the Countess Sauerma, the other, assessor of the 
ducal chambers. As soon as the news reached them, they 
set off for Hesse-Cassel, where they arrived in time for 
the funeral. That the greatest reverence and the highest 
honours should be paid to the last remains of the glorious 
old master and one of the brightest ornaments of his 
profession, was no more than what might be expected. 
Royalty, nobility, and art, united to throw a brilliant 
halo round his obsequies. The Prince Electoral of Hesse- 
Cassel gave instructions to his Court Marshal to undertake 
the entire arrangement of the funeral cortége, which was 
more than half-an-hour in length; the Queen of Hanover 
sent wreaths of palms and laurels to decorate the sarco- 
phagus; and all the principal members of the Opera and 
the Grand Ducal Chapel formed themselves into a choir, 
and sang the service for the dead. Many pupils of Dr. 
Spohr surrounded the bier, some of whom came from a 
great distance, and arrived only in time to join the pro- 
cession. So passed from life and its latest ceremonies the 
mighty master who, for more than half a century, shed 
lustre over the art he professed; who left a name second 
to none as a profound teacher; and who is destined to 
shine forth to future ages as one of the brightest examples 
of genius and art in combination. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several letters and other communications are unavoidably post- 
poned until next week. 
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Spour has died, full of years, crowned with glory, bending 
under the weight of laurels. The last of the Teutonic family 
of musical giants (in the opinion of many respectable judges 
the least “ directly inspired”), this remarkable man excelled 
Oratorio, opera, orchestral 


in every branch of composition. 





symphony, quartet, and almost all the various forms of 
chamber-music, were copiously illustrated by his fertile pen. 
No career was ever more completely and conscientiously 
accomplished than that of Spohr, who, at the age of 76, was 
still Jabouring, still producing, still performing what, through 
a long and industrious life, be had uniformly regarded as a 
sacred duty. That the honoured master, had he been longer 
spared, could have increased the obligations already conferred 
upon the art of which he was so shining an ornament, is not 
probable. What it was his veritable mission to communi- 
cate, he had assiduously and faithfully communicated. None 
ever worked more earnestly; none ever regarded the artistic 
calling from a higher and a nobler point of view; none 
ever held the special science of music in more religious 
veneration. 

Not only a man of genius, but essentially an artist in the 
purest sense, while adding to the treasures of art, and in a 
certain direction materially widening its domain, Spohr 
strove with all his might to elevate the status of his profes- 
sion; and that he did not succeed to the utmost of his wish 
must be attributed to the fact of his remaining fixed during 
the period of nearly one-half his natural life in the trumpery 
court of Hesse-Cassel, where his enlightened sentiments 
found no echo, and his liberal notions of politics (no less than 
of art) were anything rather than agreeable to the reigning 
powers. After officiating thirty-five years as Kapellmeister 
and musical director of the Electoral Theatre, Spohr was 
compelled to abandon a post the duties of which age and 
rapidly approaching infirmity prevented him from fulfilling 
in such a manner as entirely to satisfy himself. Nevertheless, 
during this long period he had failed to make himself 
acceptable and well-beholden in high places. To the present 
Elector the man and his opinions, uttered and maintained 
with uncompromising candour, were particularly distasteful ; 
and this want of sympathy, demonstrated in all sorts of 
petty ways, found vent in vexations and annoyances too 
contemptible for description. The illustrious musician was 
only retained at Cassel out of jealousy, lest other German 
Courts should be induced to offer him a home more con- 
genial to his aspirations and in accordance with his worth. 
When, however, he had resigned his position, and there was 
no likelihood whatever of his soliciting another, he was not 
merely snubbed but insulted. One instance of the treat- 
ment to which he was exposed will suffice, we think, to hold 
the perpetrators up to contempt in the eyes of all right- 
minded persons. Though no longer music-director, Spohr 
could not divest himself of the habits of an unusually pro- 
tracted life, and was ever hovering about the scene of his 
former triumph, ever in the theatre at rehearsals, and on 
the nights of performance. But old age had brought with 
it comparative deafness ; and, in order to hear the orchestral 
effects more distinctly, the venerable musician would, at 
intervals, seat himself among the players, near the back of 
the orchestra. This being, on one occasion, remarked by 
the Elector, the mighty ruler of Hesse-Cassel indignantly 
gave orders that his ex-kapellmeister should be reminded how 
it was against the regulations of the Electoral Theatre for 
strangers to be admitted into the orchestra ; and Spohr— 
Dr. Spohr, composer of the Letzen Dinge, Jessonda, Faust, the 
Wiehe der Tone, the Violin Concertos, the Double Quartets, 
and one hundred masterpieces—-Louis (Ludwig) Spohr, aged 
seventy-six, and nearly forty years kupel/meister at the Court 
of Hesse—was actually expelled by a Hessian yellow- plush 
from the orchestra of that theatre at the head of the musical 
department of which he had during all those years presided, 
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and on the stage of which some of his finest works had been 
produced! Yes, reader, Spohr was expelled ; and the mealy- 
mouthed parasites of Cassel permitted the scandalous pro- 
ceeding to pass without a word of disapproval. What they 
may have protested in their boots, we cannot pretend to 
guess ; but vivd voce, or in private, nothing was said at all. 

But if the great composer was not a prophet in his own 
narrow, crimped-up, self-selected residence, he was honoured 
not the less all over the iength and breadth of “trans-” and 
“cis”-Hessian Germany. In every city, town, or even 
village, the tall and imposing figure, the large and open 
physiognomy, of Alémeister Spohr was familiar and revered. 
A visit from Spohr was a /éte to the inhabitants— 
we do not say “the musical inhabitants,’ for in the 
majority of German towns al/ the inhabitants are musical. 
Many of us here in England still remember the enthusiasm 
with which he was received at the Bonn Festival of 1845, 
when the statue of Beethoven was uncovered in the 
Minster-Platz, amidst thousands of spectators and a sprink- 
ling of “majesties.” The eagerness with which Liszt 
(already Dr. Liszt) resigned the béton in favour of Spohr, 
when the Choral Symphony was to be taken in hand ; the 
admirable manner in which the performance of that colossal 
work was directed; the impression it produced ; the flowers 
presented to the even then somewhat venerable (he was 
sixty-two) conductor ; the wreath with which a bevy of the 
fairest of the fair Teutonic maidens, who had sung in the 
chorus, tried, in vain, to encircle his ample brow, the un- 
willingness of Spolr to be thus bedecked, being ultimately 
expressed by a disdainful movement of the head and hand 
(as much as to say—* Keep that for Liszt ; he will want it 
after his cantata”*), which disconcerted the damsels and 
shivered the wreath into petals that were scattered over the 
heads of the orchestral performers ; these, and other inci- 
dents of that exciting festival must have been so vividly 
impressed upon all who witnessed them, as still to hold a 
place in the memory’s storehouse. If not, w’importe ; it is 
enough to allude to them. 

Of what was thought of Spohr in this country, which he 
visited almost as frequently as Mendelssohn himself, it is 
scarcely necessary to remind our readers. His last journey 
to London was in 1853, when he came (at the invitation of 
Dr. Wylde) to produce some of his works at the New 
Philharmonic Concerts, two of which he conducted. The 
following brief recapitulation of the principal incidents of 
his sojourn, published on that occasion, may not be con- 
sidered irrelevant, or without interest now, at a moment 
when Europe is mourning for his Joss :— 

“We are informed that Dr. Spohr will not remain in London to 
conduct his opera of Jessonda, at the Royal Italian Opera. The 
presence of the illustrious composer being desired at home, it is, we 
believe, his intention to start on Wednesday next for Cassel. 

“Since his arrival in London, Dr. Spohr has been reviving old and 
achieving new artistic triumphs. On the day of his coming he at- 
tended the Quartet Association of MM. Sainton, Cooper, aud Piatti, 
where he heard a very fine performance of his Nonetto for stringed 
and wind instruments. At the eighth concert of the Old Philharmonic 
Soviety, his Historical Symphony (in G, No. 6) was given. On both 
occasions, being recognised among the audience, Dr. Spohr was com- 
felled to rise from his place to receive their felicitations. At the fifth 
concert of the New Philharmonic Society, the performance of his 
“ Concert-Overture,” and the overture to Jessonda, and at the last, the 


tardy appearance. of the “crowned heads,” was performed twice—for 


own direction, added new laurels to the brow of the great musician. 
Again, at the closing séance of Mr. Ella’s Musical Union, a new sestet 
in C major, for stringed instruments, was produced—a work which, 
while showing all the experience of age, displays in an astoniehing 
degree that freshness and spontaneity which are supposed only to 
belong to youth. Oneof the last chamber compositions of Dr. Spohr, 
this seste¢ is equally one of the finest and most captivating. 

“Tn private circles the illustrious composer has been féted as usual. 
At his own house he has received his friends, and made them ac- 
quainted with some new quartets of his own composition. His 
activity is remarkable, and his vigour and artistic enthusiasm are as extra- 
ordinary as though forty instead of seventy had numbered the winters of 
his life. Last night, Dr. Spohr was received at the Réunion des Arts, 
where a programme containing much of his own music was per- 
formed in his honour. The fine quintet in G began the concert, 
Dr. Spohr (in consequence of the indisposition of Herr Molique, who 
was to have led it) himself taking the first violin. Every one present 
paid homage to the great composer, who bore the honours lavished 
upon him with his usual calm and modest dignity. 

“Tt is said that Dr. Spohr considers this his last visit to England. 
Not so we hope. His occasional appearance among us is indispensable 
to put fresh blood into the veins of our musicians. The example of 
such a man is precious, and his personal presence gives it immediate 
weight and consequence. 

“Mendelssohn can come no more. If Spohr will not, who shall be 
invited 2” * 

Dr. Spohr—as a contemporary critic has justly said—was 
“indeed an illustrious musician—a man of genius no less 
than acquirement, and an honour to the art he adorned and 
enriched by his writings. In one department of composition 
he is probably unrivalled. No predecessor or contemporary 
produced so much and so well for the first of orchestral as it 
is the first of solo instruments. His compositions for the 
violin (as a performer on which instrument he had few rivals) 
form one of the most important and valuable bequests that 
genius has made to art. Spohr represented, in short, the 
pure and legitimate school of German violin playing. In 
chamber music (to allude to his works for the theatre, the 
church, and orchestra, would be superfluous here), too, he 
approached more nearly in excellence than any cther com- 

poser to Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, while 
he equalled them in the number and variety of his produc- 
tions. To speak of such a manas of one of the common sort 
of artists, as a dry pedant, or anything less than an admirable 
master, were to set the very conditions of art at defiance.” 

What is especially worthy notice in comparing the relative 
merits of the great masters is that they resemble each other 
in nothing except in their common adherence to those irre- 
fragable principles with which not only the musical art 
but all art must perish. A sort of conventional colour, a 
secular dialect, as it were, may suggest that Bach and 
Handel, Haydn and Mozart, were contemporaries ; but apart 
from this and the principles in question, there is no appre- 
ciable tie to connect them together—no ordinary point of 
contact. Like all men of genius, they were strongly marked 
individualities, and like all strongly marked individualities, 
each spoke a language of his own, which could not under any 
circumstances whatsoever be confounded with that of 
another. Beethoven, by an almost exceptionable indivi- 
duality, made the distinction even broader ; and this would 
seem to have communicated itself in a measure to Beethoven’s 
successors— Mendelssohn and Spohr—than whom the art has 
not produced two more original thinkers, two more inde- 


* When Dr. Spohr conducted his Symphony for two orchestras 
(Irlisches un Gottlisches in Menschen Leben—“The earthly and the 
heavenly in man’s life”), and his overture to the opera of the Berggeist 
(“Mountain Spirit”) at the last of the New Philharmonic Concerts, 
he was received with an enthusiasm impossible to describe. In short, 
his entire sojourn in 1853 was a festival for our musicians, and an 





the edification of more than 11,000 unwary hearers. 





“ovation” for himselfi—Musical World, July 16, 1853, 
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present century there was, indeed, nothing of idiomatic, or, 
as we have said, “conventional,” in common. They wrote 
after fixed principles, and as musicians of the present and 
future must of necessity write, if they would emulate, equal, 
or surpass them. One fantastic theory after another will 
spring up, only to be discussed fora time and then aban- 
doned, greatness in art being unattainable where nature, 
logic, and consistency are set at nought. What is unchange- 
able cannot die. Homer, Dante, Shakspere, and Moliére, 
Raphael, Buanorotti, and Turner, owed their supremacy not 
more to their transcendent genius than to their instinctive 
veneration for rules not less immutable than irrefutable. 
Spohr—like his illustrious predecessors, Handel, Bach, 
Mozart, and Haydn, and his not less illustrious contempo- 
raries, Beethoven and Mendelssohn—was of these; and as 
one of their great fraternity was able to produce works that 
are immortal. 


On the 22nd instant, died Mdlle. Doze. Who was Mdlle. 
Doze, that more importance should be given to this event 
than to the catastrophe that forbids any Brown, Jones or 
Robinson to encumber longer with his name a page of 
the Post Office Directory? Has any English reader, besides 
those denaturalised persons who live on the traditions of the 
Parisian coulisses, ever heard of Mdlle. Doze ? 

Malle. Doze made a prodigious noise in her time, but the 
noise has ceased, and yet its creation took place no more 
than twenty years ago. It was on the 29th October, 1839, 
that a young actress made her début at the Théatre Francais 
as Agnés in L’Hcole des Femmes and Angélique in L’£preuve 
Nouvelle, and was rewarded by a general murmur : “ Comme 
elle ressemble 4 Mdlle. Mars!” This was Mdlle. Doze, and 
it was true that Mdlle. Mars had been her instructress. 

The sensation of which this murmur was the faint ex- 
pression, lasted for a full mouth, during which Mdlle. Doze 
successively represented all the dgenues of the old French 
repertory. That she was the exact image of Mdlie. Mars 
everybody, whether friend or foe, agreed, but the foes were 
of opinion that the resemblance was merely the result of a 
clever imitation, and by no means indicated the possession 
of real genius. However, the young actress played a part 
that had never been played before (created a part, the French 
say), and passed triumphantly through the ordeal. She thus 
proved that she had not merely conserved the traditions of 
the old repertory. 

At the begining of 1840 Mdlle. Mars herself took a 
benefit, and Mdlle. Doze appeared at her side. There was 
something like sentiment in this spectacle, and the enthusiasm 
of the public received a new impulse. New victories followed. 
She was the original Abigail in Ze Verre d’Zau, the original 
Aline in Une Chaine. 

Surely these successes looked substantial enough, but 
nevertheless it turned out that Mdlle. Doze was little more 
than the shadow of Mdlile. Mars, for when her great model 
retired, in April, 1841, her influence on the public began to 
dwindle. Nor did she derive any advantage from a trip into the 
regions of drame, for the Lorenzino of M. Alexandre Dumas, 
the piece which had caused herdeviation from high comedy, was 
vigorously damned, and part of the dissatisfaction fell upon the 
shoulders of the actress. This disastrous event took place at 


the commencement of 1842, and in the April of that year, 
Mdlle. Doze was informed, to her great grief, that her en- 
gagement would not be renewed. She remained in obscurity 
till June, 1844, when the production of Le Mari a4 la Cam- 
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pendent workers. Among the three great Germans of the | 
| meteoric. In the November of the same year she had only 


| to speak a few lines in Une Femme de Quarante Ans, and in 





pagne caused her to flash forth a little, but the light was 


the following February she retired altogether, devoting her- 
self to literary pursuits, through which the world was blessed 
with several slight dramatic pieces, a novel, entitled Sans le 
Masque, and an indifferent book about Mdlle. Mars. More- 
over she reported races and regattas for the Monde [llustré. 

Looking over these dates, we may fairly set down eighteen 
months as the period of radiation assigned by destiny to 
Mdlle. Doze. 

“ Poor Mdlle. Doze!” exclaims an amiable reader. 
Why this compassion, oh tender-hearted student? You 
pity an artist who only shone for eighteen months; but 
what then should be your commiseration for those who 
never shine at all? Clever fellow, as you are, who, beyond 
your immediate circle, has ever heard of your existence,— 
and you dare to compassionate a person who has been talked 
of throughout a huge metropolis for eighteen whole months ? 
Three times the duration which Hamlet desires for the 
memory of a great man, who has built churches. Eighteen 
months—upwards of seventy weeks—of five hundred days! 
Mdlle. Doze was an exceedingly privileged person. What 
would not the author of * * #* give to be talked 
about for one poor fortnight ? 

Suppose the eighteen months had been expanded into ten 
years, it would be all the same now. Sparkle as we may, 
there are but a dozen or so of choice spirits whose light falls 
upon posterity. Happy the wight who can be as famous as 
Malle. Doze ! 





Spour’s RetiREMENT FROM OFFIcE.—On the 22nd of December, 
1857 (St. Cecilia’s day), Dr. Louis Spohr, general musical 
director, resigned his post as Capellmeister in the Ducal 
Theatre at Cassel. The retiring maestro conducted from his 





desk (which was covered with flowers and garlands) Jessonda, 
| one of those operas on which his fame as a dramatic composer 
| principally rests. At the end of the performance the curtain 
| was raised once more, and the composer discovered in the midst 
| of the members of the company. While garlands and flowers 
| were showered down upon him from the boxes of a house 
| crowded to the ceiling, Mdlle. Storke presented him with a 
| lanret wreath. Spohr had been actively employed in Cassel 
| during a period of thirty-seven years. He has a pension of 
' 1,500 thalers. He was summoned to take the position of Capell- 
meister in Cassel in the year 1821, and, after serving twenty- 
five years, was named general musical director in the year 1846, 
on which occasion he was honoured by the King of Prussia’s 
conferring on him the order of the Red Eagle, third class. As 
the year and place of the old master’s birth are almost always 
incorrectly given, it may not, perhaps, be superfluous to state 
that Spohr was born on the 5th of April, 1784, at Brunswick, 
The list of his pupils, which commences with the year 1805, is 
about 300 in number, some of whom are well-known as vio- 
linists: such as Eberwein, Beer, Maurer, Hauptman, Bach, 
Liibke (Biikeburg), G. Schmidt (Bremen), Kiel, C. Grund, 
O. Gerke, A. Pott, Miihlenbruch, Ries, David, Burgmiiller, 
C. Reiter, Ballin, Biarwolf, H. Herdtmann, J. J. Bott, C. Deich- 
mann, Schletterer, Boye, Kompel, Hauser, Hermann, C. Bargher 
(Biickeburg), and Henry Blagrove. Hermann Wichmann, at 
present royal musical director in Bielefeld, and son of the 
sculptor, Professor Ludwig Wichmann (the author of Spohr’s 
bust), received instructions in composition from the great 
master. All his pupils remember him with the greatest respect 
and affection, and join, heart and hand, in the words from Géthe’s 


Tasso : 


“Ich drdcke meinen vollen, frohen Kranz 
Dem edien Meister auf die hohe Stirn.” 


—(From the programme of the Monday Popular Concerts.) 
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CONCERTS. 


CrystaL Pauace—The directors, who take advantage of 
every occasion to get up a musical excitement, were not likely 
to allow the recent erection of a monument in Finchley Ceme- 
tery to Sir Henry Bishop, to pass by without chronicling the event. 
Accordingly, last Saturday’s concert was entirely devoted to a 
programme selected from the works of Sir Henry Bishop, vocal 
and instrumental, executed by the London Glee and Madrigal 
Union and the band of the Crystal Palace. As a matter of 
course, the instrumental portion of the scheme played but a 
very secondary part, and was confined to the overtures to Zhe 
Slave and Cortez—two operas now almost entirely forgotten, with 
the exception of some pieces from the first named. A more 
favourable selection of the composer’s music might certainly 
have been made, and the solos might have been entrusted to 
more eminent singers ; but the performance, nevertheless, was 
emineutly successful, and the London Glee and Madrigal Union 
may be said to have covered themselves with laurels. 

To-day, a selection from the works of Dr. Spohr will be 
given, including his great symphony, The Power of Sound, and 
one of his violin concertos, to commemorate the recent death 
of the composer. 

Sr. Martin’s Hatt.—Miss Chatterton, daughter of the well- 
. known harpist—herself a distinguished executant on the same 
instrument—gave a concert here on Thursday evening. It was 
a long concert—not a grand concert, although called so—and 
proved very attractive, not because of its length, but because it 
provided some capital names and some good singing. The 
vocalists were Mesdames Lemmens Sherrington, Louisa Vinning, 
Stabbach, Lascelles, Saunders, Messrs. Charles Braham, Frank 
Elmore, Allan Irving, Richard Seymour, Ransford, and the 
Quartet Glee Union ; the instrumentalists, with the bénéficiaire, 
Miss Freeth, Messrs. Kiallmark, and John Stone (piano), and 
Master Drew Dean (flute). We left before half the pieces had 
been given, having grown quite wearied of the good-natured 
applause and the indiscriminate encores. 

CantersurY Hatu.—Mr. Morton, the proprietor of this 
popular place of amusement, is one of the most active and 
enterprising managers in London. One would have thought, @ 
priori, that the inhabitants neighbouring on the Westminster- 
road, Lambeth, and the New Cut, would not be very refined and 
exacting in their tastes, and that entertainments of an inferior 
kind would be sufficient for all purposes of attraction in their 
localities. Mr. Morton however appears to think differently. 
He not only engages good singers, and provides capital pro- 
grammes for his evening concerts, but invariably studies variety, 
and generally taking advantage of the latest operatic novelty, 
presents a selection thereof to his auditories. The last 
novelty, up to the present week, had been an excerpt from Verdi’s 
Macbeth, » work, we need hardly say, which has not yet been 
heard in London. The immense success of Meyerbeer’s last 
opera at the Royal Italian Opera and the English Opera, 
Covent Garden, could not escape Mr. Morton’s keen eye, and so 
he determined that his multitudinous patrons should have a 
taste of those qualities in Dinorah which have appeared to set 
the musical world frantic. Accordingly, after some weeks 
preparation, a selection from Dinorah was given on Tuesday 
week, for the first time, comprising some of the most popular 
morceav« in the opera. These consisted of the overture, the 
introductory chorus, the “Santa Maria” chorus, the famous 
terzettino de la clochette “ Il tintinnar,” the opening chorus of the 
second act, “Le retour du cabaret,” the grand air of Dinorah, 
“Ombra leggiera,” the scena and paternoster quatuor in the 
third act, Hoel’s romance, “Sei vendicata assai,” and the finale. 
Miss Russell and Signor Tivoli sang the solos, and though one is 
not a Miss Louisa Pyne, and the other not a Mr. W. H. 
Harrison, both acquitted themselves to the entire satisfaction of 
the audience. It is not to be expected that the extremely com- 
plicated and elaborate music of Meyerbeer is given at the 
Canterbury Hall with all that closeness of detail and accuracy 
of colouring which we are accustomed to expect from a 
performance under the supervision of Mr. Michael Costa, or 
Mr. Alfred Mellon. This could hardly be without a first-rate 


band and chorus. Nevertheless, a general notion of the music ! 





is afforded by the Canterbury Hall performance, and Lambeth, 
Kennington, and Southwark amateurs are presented with a fair 
idea of what Meyerbeer’s opera would be, given in its entirety. 
Those who go to Canterbury Hall cannot choose but go to 
Covent Garden. Moreover, as we have pointed out on former 
occasions, music is not the only attraction at Canterbury Hall. 
Mr. Morton is a first-rate amateur of painting, and has a very 
fine collection of pictures, for which he ee lately built a spacious 
and handsome gallery, open at all times to his visitors, The 
entertainments, consequently, are not only admirable but 
unique, and, we need scarcely add, are patronised to a great 
extent by all classes of the public. 

RicnMonD.—On Wednesday evening, the large room of the Castle 
was crowded by a most fashionable audience to witness the entertain- 
ment provided by those popular artists, Mr. and Mrs. German Reed. 
Nothing could have gone off better than the whole performance, which 
was loudly applauded thvoughout. Among the greatest hits of the 
evening were the songs: “ Let us all speak our minds, if we die for it,” 
“We love the land we live in,” and “ When first I went to service.” 
The Spaniards have a proverb which runs “ Quien no ha visto 4 Sevilla 
nada ha visto,” which we beg to alter thus: Quien no ha visto 4 las 
Llustraciones del Seiior y de la Sefiora German Reed nada ha visto.” 
Among the distinguished company present were Sir Charles and Lady 
Robinson and daughter, Lady Bridgeman, and representatives of all 
the élite of the neighbourhood. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ABERDEEN MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Str,—In a late publication you animadverted strongly on the mis- 
management of musical affairs in Edinburgh, and Aberdeen being then 
in the field for a festival you were to take occasion to note how we 
might conduct matters in this city. I am glad to say that our Festival 
has been a decided success—successful musically and financiaily. The 
chorus numbered about 250, all belonging to the city, the organist and 
conductor (two highly accomplisied musicians) included ; there were 
three performances, the average attendance at each being 1550; the 
receipts were upwards of £1000, tie expenses being about £700. 
These facts speak for themselves. As to the performances, suflice it to 
say they went off in a inost satisfactory way, more particularly the 
oratorio. For some time past the Choral Union have been diligently 
engaged in mastering St. Paul, and the result of their labours has 
been a performance which may challenge comparison with many bodies 
of far greater pretensions. The choruses were, with scarce an excep- 
tion, executed with the greatest accuracy, with much precision and 
spirit, and great good taste; there was not asingle failure. The principal 
singers were Madame and Mr. Weiss, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Lockey, 
who “naintained their usual character, and one and all expressed their 
admiration of the chorus, saying they had seldom found the like of it 
out of London or Bradford. I shall not enlarge upon the concerts, 
having given a general outline of the whole Festival. I doubt not you 
will hear of Aberdeen again. Tam, Sir, yours Xc., 

Aberdeen, 27th Oct., 1859. A Lover or Music. 





Str,—Some weeks since a paragraph appeared in the Musical World 
commenting on musical doings in the country, and expressing a hope 
—largely participated in by lovers of music—that the Aberdeen 
Festival would be such a success as would, in some measure, redeem 
Scotland from the reproach of merely saying much about music, while 
in England much was done, It also contained some very severe 
remarks on the apathy and sluggishness of Edinburgh, as compared 
with the efforts now being made in Aberdeen, and also Glasgow. 

So far well; such a paragraph, however, much as it might hurt the 
amour propre of the Scotch metropolis, was calculated to do good. It 
might arouse them, and it would benefit music, stimulating provincial 
chorus-singers, by showing them that their praiseworthy attempts 
were not unknown, and that the eyes of the musical press were upon 
them, 

But in your last number the anxiously looked for notice of the Aber- 
deen Festival appears ;—a notice not editorial, else submission, if not 
resignation would have resulted, but a notice by a correspondent signing 
himself “'T, M. M. W.” so grossly unjust, so untruthful, and so bitter 
and sneering in its style, that a perusal of it has at once convinced all 
who were present—which the writer of the notice certainly could not 
have been—either that it emanated from Edinburgh, sulking from your 
previous caustic strictures, or from some one whose personal feeling 
was too hostile to allow of candour, and that, in either case, you had 
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been egregiously imposed upon, or possibly that you had no intention 
of admitting that Scotland could do anything in music save by vigorously 
proclaiming her possession of it. 

Your correspondent finds fault with everything connected with it ; 
and, first of all, with the choice of St. Paul, which he says is altogether 
beyond the grasp of chorus-singers (!), in place of something more 
familiar by Handel or Haydn. Had he known anything about Aber- 
deen, this objection would not have been urged, for though the music 
of Handel and Haydn may be more familiar in the city, where our 
critic “hangs his harp,” it is not so here, Mendelssohn’s vocal music 
being certainly heard quite as frequently as that of either of the other 
composers. ‘The choruses,” says he, “nearly all went in a slovenly 
manner ;” this being rather a happy form of expression for a deter- 
mined fault-finder, as sufficiently vague to back out from in any 
particular controverted case, but one which is notoriously un- 
true. Indeed nothing struck those privileged to listen and 
‘qualified to criticise, more than the vigour, point, and precision 
of the chorus-singing, which specially attracted the notice of the 
critics present, and is so stated in every criticism of the perform- 
ances which has yet appeared, save that by your correspondent ; but it 
was also so much the subject of remark and commendation of the 
soloists, whom, perhaps, you will trust, as to have elicited from them 
the statement that, save in Bradford and Exeter Hall, they had never 
heard a finer body of chorus-singers, nor, generally, choruses better 
rendered. Even in Bradford, sir, there was a slip or two in the per- 
formance of St. Paul, and, save in one or two extremely minor points, 
it was hardly possible for a just critic to find fault with it in Aberdeen, 

Of course the orchestra, led as it was by an Edinburgh musician, 
though possibly not of your correspondent’s clique, was not up to the 
mark, The soloists, for reasons which he knows, and which are also 
known here, even though guilty of countenancing the recusant 
Aberdeenians, was the only redeeming feature in the whole affair, which, 
managed under different auspices, would no doubt have assumed a very 
different aspect, and would have been criticised in a different spirit. 
Even they, however, do not altogether escape, for “ Miss Goddard’s 
name,’ says our corrector “was put down for three pieces of mere 
display,” and waxing indignant at the Aberdeen wortbies, “I should 
think the lady herself would have protested against such usage of her 
magnificent and varied talent.” Is he so wilfully oblivious, or so 
deplorably ignorant of the usual procedure in such cases as not to 
know that Miss Goddard selected these pieces herself ? 

Yes! M. Sainton, “ who can be classical,” treated them to more fan- 
tasia, and more fantasia from Herr Hausmann, “ whose tone is thicken- 
ing,” thus betraying your critic’s locale; for Herr Hausmann plays solos 
in Edinburgh, but not in London, hence the phrase. Does your cor- 
respondent imagine that, by blackening as much as possible the repu- 
tation of all concerned, that he elevates his own? He was evidently 
not even present at the concert, else he would not have put into your 
pages a false programme, which no ticket-holder ever received, but a 
first draft, superseded nearly three weeks before the concert by 
another which was given to all ticket-holders and parties present. 

If your correspondent chose to give his ideas of what the festival 
would be from an old newspaper, he might have recorded what it 
actually was from any of the faithful reports which appeared in the 
papers who sent representatives there, 

An honest, fearless, outspoken review of the festival from the Musical 
World would have been gladly welcomed whether favourable or the 
reverse. If commendatory, the Aberdeen chorus-singers would not 
have been unduly stated then, still less now, but would have known 
that if their progress has been unprecedentedly rapid they still had much 
experience to acquire, many excellences to retain, and more to learn: if 
unfavourable, they yet would have been thankful to a severe, yet just 
critic, would have learnt their faults and weaknesses, if not previously 
aware of them; but from such a notice as now appears, they learn 
nothing, but wonder that rancour and bitter animosity in some minds 
can so pervert the judgment that they can see no merit except “in what 
is framed by themselves or hammered on their own anvil,” and which 
can so sacrifice truth for merely selfish “ dog in the manger” ends. 

I dismiss “T. M. M. W.,” by remarking finally, that although he is 
evidently mortified and chagrined at the success, both musically and 
financially, of the Aberdeen Festival, the promoters of the local 
musical public thank you for your good wishes, and mean to adopt 
your suggestion of marking the 12th and 13th of October as golden 
days. Further, they are anxious to show, and mean to show yet, that 
Scotland, through Aberdeen at least—and they fain hope and believe 
through Glasgow (forewarned now) also—can not only say but worthily 
do in music. I enclose my card. Yours, X, 

Aberdeen, Oct, 26th, 1859. 




















S1z,—I am informed that I was in error in stating in my letter last 
week, that at the Aberdeen Festival there were ‘‘neither oboes nor 
horns” in the orchestra, Iam sorry that I should have stated any- 
thing inaccurately, but my information was derived from a detailed list 
of the orchestra contained in the Aberdeen Journal, in which no men- 
tion is made of either of these instruments, although the minutest details 
of the arrangements are given. You will thus see that I am not to 
blame for the mistake, which I much regret.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, . B. H. 

P.S.—In the paragraph in reference to Professor Donaldson the 
words “ his chair,” are printed by mistake “ his choir,” 

Edinburgh, 2nd Nov., 1859. 








DRAMATIC. 


HayMarKeEt.—Miss Amy Sedgwick has retired, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Mathews have re-entered. This is theatrical 
justice, and Mr. Buckstone holds the balance in his hands. The 
Road to Ruin, on Monday week, introduced Mr. Charles 
Mathews in one of his very best parts, Goldfinch; while Paul 
Pry, on the same evening, again afforded him an opportunity of 
exhibiting the versatility of his genius, although Paul is far 
from being one of the artist’s most congenial assumptions. It 
is a curious sign of the times, and a powerful comment on the 
dearth of talent on the stage in the present day, to find the 
elegant and accomplished light comedian essaying one of the 
most eccentric parts of the most eccentric of all actors—Liston., 

Princess’s.—The French extravaganza, La Chatte metamor- 
phosée dans une Femme, which once upon a time served to 
exhibit the peculiar and varied powers of Mesdlles. Jenny 
Vertpré and Dejazet, has furnished the outlines of a “ Dramatic 
Folly,” entitled Puss, for Miss Louise Keeley, who is really 
enchanting in the part. We advise everybody to go and see 
her. A Mr. George Melville, a tragedian of provincial note, 
essayed the part of Hamlet on Monday week. This gentleman is 
destined to hold a position among modern tragic actors, if not 
to recall the palmy days of Macready and Edmund Kean. 

A new melodrama of the most startling description—of Gallic 
extraction, of course (which, by the way, might be fairly trans- 
lated into “extraction of gall”)—entitled The Master Passion; 
or, the Outlaws of the Adriatic, said to be transmuted into the 
vernacular by Mr. Edmund Falconer, was produced on Wed- 


nesday evening, and was well received by the majority of the © 


audience. A few high-art gentlemen in the upper gallery, how- 
ever, thought fit to express their disapprobation, but, this time, 
the vox populi prevailed against the vor deorum. If anybody 
is especially desirous of learning what the plot of the new play 
is not about, let him read the explanations in the morning 
papers. Anything more complicated and confused than the 
descriptions of the plot conveyed through these literary vehicles 
cannot be imagined. For our own parts, acknowledging the 
story to be a riddle, we give it up in despair, The new tra- 
gedian, Mr. George Melville, shone to greater advantage in 
melodrama than in tragedy. Stiil, he had not much to do. The 
other parts were sustained by Miss Carlotta Leclercq, Mrs. 
Charles Young, Mr. Ryder, &c. The scenery is very beautiful, 
one or two scenes being abstracted from Zhe Merchant of Venice, 
as produced under the management of Mr. Charles Kean, Not- 
withstanding all the literary faults of the piece, Zhe Master 
Passion, we think, is destined to secure a fair hold on the public 
favour for some time to come. Play-going folk now-a-days want 
to be amused, and not instructed. 

SapLEr’s Wetts.—Mr. Tom Taylor is, or would be, the 
Calderon, Lope de Vega, or Scribe of English dramatic lite- 
rature. To be universal is his great aim. Everything, and 
particularly excellence, is sacrificed to this master-passion. To 
write eternally for everywhere appears to be the governing 
rule of his dramatic conduct. Mr.'Tom Taylor is putting out his 
literary feelers in all directions, He will soon take possession 
of every theatre in London. Not content with his metropolitan 
fame—already big enough for any moderate literary capacity— 
he seeks the bubble reputation even in the suburbs, and trans- 
fers a concoction of Victor Hugo’s Rot 2g? s'amuse, under the 
appellation of Zhe Fool’s Revenge, to Mr. Phelps, who imme- 
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diately brings it out. Whatever Mr. Tom Taylor writes must 
be produced ; whatever produced, successful. We should not 
have been astonished, however, to find Mr. Phelps appealing 
against the total subversion of M. Victor Hugo’s catastrophe in 
his play of Le Rot qui s’amuse, which the English-wright has 
concocted after his own fashion. But surely Mr. Tom Taylor 
knows the British taste better than M. Victor Hugo. 

Astiey’s.—Mr, Tom Taylor, not content with his metropolitan 
fame and suburban reputation, must needs seek for equestrian 
glory at the foot of Westminster Bridge—even at Astley’s. This, 
indeed, is mounting the high horse of celebrity with a vengeance. 
It was no condescension on the part of Mr. Tom Taylor to dra- 
matise the mortal career of General Garibaldi, only the incident 
of tying Mrs. Garibaldi to a tree, and its pendent, the lady 
being untied by a fine-mouthed mare, is a little too much in the 
cavalry vein. For a horse-dramatist, the author has certainly 
put his foot in it. The piece, nevertheless, is prodigiously 
successful, 


Rorat Enoiish Opera.—After thirty performances without 
interruption it would have seemed no great matter of surprise 
if Dinorah had parted with some of its attractions. This, how- 
ever, is clearly not the immediate cause of the partial with- 
drawal of Meyerbeer’s opera from the bills. In all probability, 
both Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison have at last discovered 
—what we have all along impressed upon them and told them 
they would discover—that their throats are not made of brass, 
nor their lungs of India-rubber, and that their constitutions, 
like those of the strongest singers, are subject to skiey influences. 
Wherefore the directors have wisely come to the conclusion—at 
least, we should suppose so—to husband their powers a little, 
and give themselves two nights’ rest in the week. For this 
purpose, Dinorah will be given twice in place of six times in 
the week, the remaining four nights being devoted to /1 Tro- 
vatore and Satanella. Madame Parepa, we believe, will make 
her first essay on the English boards as Leonora in Verdi’s 
opera, and Mr. Henry Haigh is named for Manrico. Doubtless 
some far more attractive opera for the English company could 
be found than the hackneyed 7rovatore, of which the public now 
is well nigh sick; nor can we understand the policy which 
would imperil the success of new artists by bringing them into 
direct comparison with the most renowned singers of modern 
times. This is doubtful management, to say the least of it, and 
cannot possibly lead to a fortunate result. 





MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung.) 

THERE are names, and there are appellations. Names spring 
up, and appellations are made; names are the involuntary ex- 
pression of a perception, and appellations are sought after and 
selected ; names are a common product of many persons, such 
as of a nation, a party, a number of individuals, living and 
striving together, while appellations are the result of separate 
interests, or of material utility ; names go home to a thing, and 
appellations are stuck on it; but names exhibit a thing from its 
first and most apparent side, and appellations endeavour to de- 
signate the whole ; hence names are sharp and pointed, and 
appear abrupt, while appellations are well weighed in every 
respect, and hence, mostly blunt and obtuse ; names bite, and 
appellations hurt no one ; but names signify something, while 
appellations endeavour to say everything and say nothing ; 
appellations are assumed and laid aside at pleasure, while 
names remain ; nicknames stick like burs, it self-provoked 
nicknames are best borne with good humour, otherwise their 
possessors become ridiculous. 

These thoughts must have forcibly suggested themselves to 
many a person when he heard that, at the last “meeting of 
musicians,” in Leipsic, the name of “ Music of the Future” was 
abolished by decree. Dr. Brendel proposed—as a measure to 

adopted in the interest of his party—to drop henceforth this 
self-contradictory name, and the meeting applauded approvingly. 
So far this concerned no one ; among each other, the gentlemen 
may call themselves what they choose, Butit appears they now 





wish to impose the same condition upon those “ without ” as 
well; they are beginning to pester the papers (the Grenzboten, 
for instance), with corrections on this head; attempts are being 
made to gain over certain ones ; it is found that every “ young 
snob” employs the word, whence, we suppose, we are to under- 
stand it follows that all who use the word are young snobs. This 
looks very serious, and, in the present state of affairs, 
many a man will, probably, turn his eyes inwards, and ask 
himself whether he has not drawn down unbecoming ridicule 
upon the heads of the persons interested? But he may console 
himself! That which in 1859 is offensive, had still an agreeable 
sound in the year 1855. At any rate, a Weimar correspondent 
of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik informed us that, in answer to 
a toast, Liszt himself dwelt on the fact that the name of Musi- 
cians of the Future had been accepted by his party as a name of 
honour, and it was not unfrequently empleyed in that sense. 
Away with fear, therefore! The “young snobs” are in good 
society. This is, it is true, the society of the Futurites, but, 
otherwise, it is that of highly respectable Court Capellmeisters, 
leaders, doctors of philosophy, &c. For these reasons, we cannot 
be blamed if, like old-fashioned persons as we are, and not in- 
clined to allow others to deprive us ina night of a name that 
has obtained general currency, we quietly, without either hatred 
or favour, revolve in our minds what there is in the word, a 
name or an appellation, a phrase or an idea. 

No one will be astonished at the existence of the word. 
The “ Art-work of the Future ” was so long the party war- 
cry, the shouts of the combatants were so loud, and the 
respective attacks so violent, that, long after the battle was 
over, it wasa simple and natural consequence that the word 
should still be buzzing in the ears of an impartial observer, and 
very frequently have struck him as the only thing intelligible in 
certain effusions; it was a mere sum in arithmetic which 
brought the word into fashion ; that word which, of all those 
contained in our rich vocabulary was the most bandied from 
side to side, necessarily remained as a precipitate at the bottom. 


(To be continued.) 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DONALD DUNCAN’S 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES, 


ARE CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, AND FAR SUPERIOR TO THE 
FINEST FRENCH BRANDY. 

ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mellow spirit - 15s. per Gallon, 

THE PRINCE'S USQUEBEAUGH, a much admired and) 18s Do 
delicious spirit .. ee ee oe ee ee «e : : . 
DONALD DUNCAN’S Celebrated Registered DD. Whiskey 90s Do 
of extraordinary quality and age .. oe ee ee pide ‘ 

Two gallons of either of the above sént to any part, or sample forwarded for 

12 postage stamps. Termscash. 4, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
ANDREW AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA .......... 20s. & 24s. per dozen. 
AMONTILLADO =~ & 28s. a 























terminus, or any station in England, for 1s., per doz., extra. Terms cash. 

**T find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.”— 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Hospital. 

“The flavour and quality of Messrs. Andrew and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer tian the ordinary foreign wines.”— 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. ANDREW & HUGHES, 

27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, E.C. 


UsteaL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, AND AL- 


MANACK for 1860, will be published the first week in December, price 
1s. 6d. : per post, 1s. 8d. Advertisements, Names of Professors, Music-seilers, 
Lists of Musical Societies, and Particulars of Concerts during the past_year 
received up to the 14th of November at the office of the publishers, Rudall, Rose, 
Carte, and Co., 20, Charing-cross. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
JHE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlors, Grocers,, &c, &c. 
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“TNHE STEPPING STONES,” by HENRY BAKER. 


Poetry by Charles Mackay, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 


244, Regent-street. 

BAcHIANA, select pieces, preludes, and fugues, from 
the pianoforte works of J. 8. BACH, as played in public by MISS 

ARABELLA GODDARD, are published, in six numbers, price 2s, each, by 

Dunean Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


LUETTES CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 
_ the GREAT PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS, Dussek, Steibelt, &c., are now 
publishing in numbers, price 2s, 6d. and 3s. each, by Duncan Davison, 244 
Regent-street. 


“\ WAKE, LITTLE PILGRIM,” by M. COBHAM, a 
. new Sacred Song, words by the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, is published, 
price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-strect. 











«MHE CHRISTMAS ROSE,” by LOVELL PHILLIPS, 


; (handsomely illustrated), poetry by Miss M. A. Stodart, is published, 
price 2s, 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MNHE SKYLARK’S SONG,” by ALICE FOSTER.— 

(‘‘ Merrily, merrily shines the morn.”)—Sung by Madame Rudersdorff, 
and always encored, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 
street, 











“3 OE: TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN,” by 
m BALFE.—Sung by Madame Bassano and Miss Laura Baxter, with 
great suceess, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


rHREE FOUR-PART SONGS, by G. A. MAC. 

FARREN, for male voices.—Sung by the Polyhymnian Choir. No. 1. 
“ The Fairy’s Even Song,” 2s, No, 2. ‘The World’s Festival,” 3s. No. 3. ‘The 
Arrow and the Song,” 2s., (separate vocal parts 6s. each), are published by Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street, 


“VET ERE I SEEK A DISTANT SHORE,” by L. 
_DIEHL, sung by Mr. George Perren, is published, price 2s., by Dun- 
can Davison, 244, Regent-street. 





“MMHE VERY ANGELS WEEP, DEAR,” by 
MOZART, sung by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, i blish ice 3 
Duncan Davison, 244, + i Se mel ' Fis eaten: 


c pA QUITA,” by G, A. MACFARREN, sung by 
La Signora Fumagalli and Madame Ferrari, is published, price 2s. 6d., 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-strect. 








“NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER,” by 


BENEDICT. Sung by Herr Reichardt, i i ice 2s. 
Duncan Davison, 244, hapabetenet. e vr ee: Soe Ae 
“TNHE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” by BRINLEY 


RICHARDS. Sung with such distinguished success by Mr. Santley, 
is how published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 





“MHE HARP OF WALES,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. 


“MYHE BLIND MAN AND SUMMER,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung by Miss Palmer, is published, price 2s. 6d., by 
n Davison, 244, Regent-strect. 


ss \ 7ERT THOU MINE,” by FRANK MORI. Sung 
mr a. Sims Re eves, is publi-lied, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 
“44, Regent-strecet, 








: PRETTY ROSEBUD,” by JULIUS SELIGMANN. 

New Song, composed for Herr Reichardt, with English and German 
words (the English version by Miss Malcom), is just published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. . 





IGNOR FERRARI'S NEW WORK on the CULTI- 
VATION of the VOICE and SINGING, is now published, price 8s., and may 

be had at his residence, Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Por:land place, aud at 
all the principal music-sellers. 
“Of ail the treatises ou the cultivation of the voice that bave appeared for many 

it is the most sensible, concise, and useful,”—Daily News. 
“There is more seuse in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.” —Atheneum. 
Re. a . kind of grammar of the vocal art, and not a mere collection of exer- 
ises.”—Critic. 

“ Here is a really sensible work,”—Musical World. 


ye 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 


ARRALRALDALAA 





ADELAIDA, ‘“ The Cuckoo” (‘Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove”) .. 
* “* Sunshine” (‘I love the sunshine everywhere”) 
BAKER (Henry), ‘‘ The Stepping-stones” 
BENEDICT. ‘“ Now theshades grow deeper” 
BALFE (M. W.) ‘I'm not in love, remember” ., Re 
po “Oh, take me to thy heart again?” .. Ne 
BRAHAM (CHartes). ‘‘Persevere, or the Career of Havelock” 
BRUCE (Ernest). ‘‘ When Iwas young,” sung by Madlle, Jetty de 
“a “When first you shone before me”... 
COBHAM (Maurice). ‘Awake little Pilgrim” (sacred song) 
CRUWELL (Gortuiep), 


to bo nO bob 


on - 


fiz” 


ot 


Tre 


bob 


‘*Look on the brightest side” .. ps me ve 
“ Mournfully, sing mournfully” (with Violin or Flute) 
“Where is the sea,” (with Violoncello or Tenor) . 
“One night as I did wander,” (with Flute and 
Violoncello) oe ae as ee ite 
Extra Violin and Horn, in lieu of Violonceilo, each 
DESSAUER(J.) “Quick arise,maiden mine,” sung by Madlle. Jetty de Treffz 
DIEHL (Louis). “ Yet ere I seek a distant shore,” (sung by Mr. G, Perren) 
ENDERSSOHN (M.) ‘ Sweet little Jenny” 
a “My Mary” .. ee ee ial de ais 
FOSTER (Auice). “ Merrily, merrily shines the morn.” sung by Mad. 
Rudersdorff. (The Skylark’s Song) We 
GREVILLE (The Hon. Mrs.) ‘Oh, I would wend with thee, love”., 
Ditto as a duet for barytoneandsoprano ., 
*‘Quand on me donnerait,” duet for soprano 
and tenor . oe oe oe ee 
ie Ditto asa selo, with Guitar accompaniment 
HALEVY(F.) ‘Lord, hear us, we implore thee,” Prayer from La Juive .. 
-" “He will be here” (I] va venir—La Juive) .. 
HARGITT (C. G.) ‘‘To-morrow” !(‘‘Oh bright and joyous were t 
of childhood”) 
JOHNS (Mrs. C. A.) ‘‘The merry lark was up a 
MACFARREN (G. A.) ‘‘ Paquita,” sung by La Signora Fumagalli .. bs 
“The thoughts of youth” (Poetry by Longfellow) .. 
Three four-part songs for two tenors and two basses) 
No. 1, ‘‘ The fairy’s even song” 
2. “The world’s festivais” 
3. **The arrow and the song” 
Separate vocal parts, each . ts 
*,* Sung with great effect by the Polyhymnian and Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir: 
EYERBEER. “This house tolove is holy,” Serenade for two sopranos 
two altos, two tenors, and two basses, without accom- 
paniment in vocal score 
Separate vocal parts, each.. oe +e ee oe oe 
The Lord’s Prayer (English and Latin words) for soprano, 
alto, tenor, and bass, organ ad lib, in score .. 
Separate vocal parts, each .. 
‘‘Here, here on the mountain, 
clarionet obbligato e ve ae 
Violoncello or violin to the above, each .. 
“Near to thee,” with violoncello obbligato 
**Go sit by the summer sea” 
“The battle of the Baltic,” four-p: 
Separate vocal parts, each 
MORI (Frank). ‘ Wert thou mine,” sung by Mr. 
MOZART. ‘“‘ The very angels weep, dear” ,. 
PECH (Dr. James). ‘‘ Weeds and flowers” os oe oe 
PHILLIPS (Lovett). ‘‘ The Christmas Rose,’ beautifully illus 
REICHARDT (A.) ‘‘ Thou art so near and yet so far” .. 
o ** Are they meant but to deceive me”’ 
RICHARDS (Brinicy). ‘‘The Harp of Wales,” sung 
Reeves 
“The blind man and summer,” st 
Palmer “ os ee on ee 
i‘ * The Suliote war song,” sung by Mr. Santley .. 
ROGERS (Mrs. C. J.) ‘‘ Flora, or the return of Spring” , He we ee 
SELIGMANN (Jutivs). ‘Pretty Rosebud,” composed for Herr Reichardt. . 
STIRLING (Euizasetn). ‘* Leonora” ad ay ee oe ere 
ST. LEGER (S, G.) ‘* The old willow tree”... oe 
VIVIER (EvGENE). ‘ The Goxt-herd” (Le chevrier, 
a ** The Exile” (L’Exile) 
‘‘The Fisherman’s Song 
““When o’er the meadows green” (with Horn 
paniment), sung by Madame Viardot .. 
Violoucello part to ditto oe oe 
WHITE (Ciement). ‘* My ain Donald” .. “w 
YARNOLD (Lovtsa). ‘lhe Troubadour’s lament” 
“The maiden’s lament” 
“La giovinezza del Pocta’.. 
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JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 
LE REPERTOIRE DU CHANTEUR. 


Collections, in 8vo, of French Songs by the most celebrated composers, ancient 
and modern, classified for different voices in fifteen volumes, each 12s. Two 
for tenor, three barytone, two bass, two soprano, two mezzo-soprano, two 
contralto, one duos for tenor and bass, one duos for two soprani. 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 
(pépér GéN&RAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS). 
244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLE-STREET. 
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OOSEY AND SONS’ List of the most Popular Songs 


of the Season, published at 28, Holles-street. 


«“ O TENDER SHADOW,” from Dinorah, 3s. 





‘0 LIVE, OR LET ME DIB,” from Dinorah, 2s, 





as GIStER MARY,” from Dinorah, 2s, 





“(PHE SANDS OF DEE,” by Balfe, 2s. 





« f Moe LASS OF WATERTOWN,” by J. L. Hatton, 2s. 





a“ (TRIPPING DOWN THE LANE,” by T. Browne, 2s. 





ef wr DON'T HE TELL ME 80?” by Berger, 2s. 





“MANY A TIME AND OFT, Miss Dolby’s New 


Song, 2s. 64. 





OOSEY AND SONS’ LIST OF NEW DANCE 
MUSIC, pubiished at 28, Holles-street. 


AURENTS’ SICILIAN VESPERS WALTY, illus- 


trated, 4s. 





[ACen CHRISTY’S WALTZ, illustrated, 3s. 





LAUREN TS DINORAH QUADRILLE, illustrated, 3s, 





LAURENTS' DINORAH WALTZ, illustrated, 4s. 





URCKHARDT.—DREAM OF THE ROSE WALTZ, 
3s, 


A LEXANDRE—CLOTILDA WALTY, illustrated, 4s. 





OOSEY AND SONS’ List of New and Popular Piano- 


forte Music by celobrated composers, published at 28, Holles-street. 


ASCHER'S ETOILE AIMEE, Romance, 3s. 





ASCHER'S NOCTURNE CANTIBILE, 3s. 





RINLEY RICHARDS’ “SANTA MARIA,” from 


Dinorah, 2s, 6d, 


YRINLEY RICHARDS’ “SHADOW AIR,” from 


Diuorah, 3s. 








I RINLEY RICHARDS PRIMA DONNA’S 
“BOLERO,” from the Sicilian Vespers, 3s, 








\\ CHLOESSERS’ DEODORA, CAPRICE, 2s. 6d. 


K UHES GRAND VALSE ON SATANELLA, 4s. 





Kv KS FANTAISIE, DINORAH, 3s 











I EYERBEER’S DINORAH, complete, 7s, 6d, Berger's 


selection from Dinorah, illustrated, 4s, 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO,'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
F. WEST'S LATEST PLANOFORTE WORKS :— 


@ Non pit di Fiori (Mozart), transcribed (No. 22 of West’s aimired gems), 
8s.; A Te, o cara, from Donizetti’s Puritani, transcribed, 2s. 6d.; Overture to 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, transcribed, 3s. 

List of the gems, sacred and secular, 24 numbers, gratis and postage free. 


D. SCHLOESSER’S LATEST PIANOFORTE 

WORKS :—Lily of the Valley, nocturne, op. 51, 3s.; Mignonette, bluette 

de salon, op. 53, 3s. ; Le Papiilon et ia Fieur, morceau de salon, op. 52, 3s. ; Chorale 
from the Hugueuots, transcribed, 3s, 


MOH. OSTEN’S latest PIANOFORTE WORKS :—Mira, 
di acerbe lagrime, et Mal reggendo, fantaisie elegante (on themes from I 
Trovatore), 23. éd.; Per me ora fatale, et Stride la Vampa (11 Trovatore), 2s. 6d. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’s latest PIANOFORTE 

WORKS :—The March of the Men of Harlech, duet, 3s,; quintette from 

La Sonnambu'a, transcribed, 3s.; Her Bright Smile Haunts me Still (Wrightou’s 
admired ballad), transcribed, 2s. 6d, ; the Dream of the Wanderer, 2s. 6d. 














Ww VINCENT WALLACE’S latest PIANOFORTE 
@ WORKS :—Preciosa, fantaisie de salon, 3s.; Wagner’s Rienzi, fantasia 
on, 48.; the Wild Rose, rondo polacco, 2s. 6d.; Gondellied, pour piano, 3s. ; 
Brindisi from Verdi’s Macbeth, transcribed, 2s. 6d. 





USIC.—Authors about to publish are invited to place 
their MSS. in the hands of ROBERT COCKS and Co. Every assistance is 
supplied in the way of revision and correction, and works are produced with 
elegance an’ despatch on moderate terms, and with the advantage of being an- 
nounced in the widely-circulated catalogues of the firm. Estimates, with speci- 
mens of style of engraving, paper, &c., forwarded gratis and postage free. 
London: Rovert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W., Pub.ishers to the 
Queen. 


ROOP NOT, YOUNG LOVER: Song. By G. F. 

HANDEL. Adapted to English words by W. HILLS. 2s. The words of 

Mr. W. Hills are admitted to be always excellent, and this admirable composition 

of the ‘‘master of all masters” is for the first time rendered available to the 
English vocalists. 





{IRST-CLASS MUSIC.—The attention of heads of 
families and teachers is directed to a GREEN CATALOGUE, new and 
enlarged edition, containing upwards of 2,000 works by the best composers, fur- 
nished gratis and postage free, All applications from professors and teacher, 
must be accompanied with their professional card. It is also requested that all 
orders for this special catalogue may be forwarded direct to the publishers. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co, New Burlington-strect, W., publishers to her 
Majesty and the Emperor Napoleon {II. To be had on order of all music- 
seilers. 


“ \ 7HEN WE TWO PARTED,”’ sung by Miss Catherine 

Hayes. composed by MACFARREN ; “The veating of my own heart,” 
sung by Mdme. Clara Novello, composed by Macfarren; ‘*The open window,” 
sung by Miss Poole, composed by] W. Maynard. Price 2s. each.—Cramer, Beale, 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





PAVARGCERS FANTAISIE FROM GUILLAUME 
A TELL, 4s.; Favarger’s Le Depart du Conscrit, 3s. 6d.; Favarger’s 
Promenade sur |’Eau, 33. ; Favarger’s Lydia (sans octaves), 3s. New editions of 
OBERON and IL BARBIERE Fantaisies by this popular Composer. Cramer, 
Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


~ CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 











FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


LA TARENTELLE, Op, 41 (Dediée & Ferdinand Praeger) .. .. «. 3 0 
LE CUORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (& Edouard Roeckel) .. an 3 0 


VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 


L’EMIGRE IRLANDAIS, Ballad, translated from the English _poom of 
Lady Dufferin by the Chevalier de Chatelain. Suug by Miss Dolby .. 3 0 


LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET. 


P14 NOFORTES.—DEWRANCES COMPENSATING 

PTANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-st reet, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 








equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 
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EVANS’ IMPROVED 


PATENT ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


UNDER THE PERSONAL 


SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


MR. W.. E. EVANS. 








The extraordinary merits of EVANS’ HARMONIUMS, and their remarkable superiority over 
all other Foreign and English Harmoniums, will be best proved by the following testimonials 
in their favour, received from the most distinguished living Musicians. 


15, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square: March 8, 1858, 

Dear Sir,—I have the greatest pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
improved Harmonium. The instrument you left with me [ enjoyed playing on 
extremely, and several professional friends who saw and heard it at my house, 
agreed with me entirely in considering your improvements very striking aud 
valuable. I must confess that I had before entertained some prejudice against 
this class of instrument, from its monotonous character, but which you have now 
completely removed, 


Mr. W. E. Evans 


I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
WILLIAM SIERNDALE BENNETT. 


15, North Audley-street: January 28, 1859, 
Dear Sir,—I was truly delighted yesterday listening to your new Harmonium, 
I think it perfection, and feel quite sure of your carrying all before you with it. 
I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Mr. W. E. Evans. M. W. BALFE. 
11, Alpha-road, London: January 30, 1858S. 
Dear Sir,—I was very much pleased with the improved Harmonium on which 
you played to me, noticing particularly its sweetness of tone; its equality of 
power throughout the compass ; and its production of sound simultaneously with 
the touch : all qualities of the utmost value even for the simplest class of music, 
but indispensable for rapid execution and varying expression, which are thus 
brought entirely within the resources of the instrument. 


I am, dear Sir, yours truly. 
To Mr. W. E. Evans. G. A. MACFARREN. 


The Vale, King’s-road, Chelsea: March 19, 1858. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your Harmo- 
nium : it is the best instrument of the kind I have ever heard 
Yours very truly, 


To Mr. W. E. Evans, ALFRED MELLON. 


| 





39, Inverness-terrace, Bayswater: January 13, 1859. 

Dear Sir,—Having heard your improved Harmonium, I state with much satis- 
faction that the advantages I discovered were numerous: the agreeable smooth 
tone, void of ail harshness; the quality of the treble with the bass retaining a 
proper equilibrium throughout the compass, vary rare in keyed instruments; 
also the sound responding quickly to the touch, necessary for the performance of 
different styles of music. 

The second row of keys is a great boon for the execution of Melodies, or Solo 
parts witn an accompaniment, often avoiding the necessity of crossing the hands, 
With all these advantageg your Harmonium must become a drawing-room 
instrument. * Yours, dear Sir, truly, 

To Mr. W. E. Evans, CIPRIANI POTTER 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, London, 


I have examined the Harmonium with 'the modifications introduced by Mr. 
Evans, of Sheffield, and have no hesitation in giving a high opinion of its quality 
and capabilities, Its tone is more than ordinarily delicate, and yet with sufficient 
power for any purpose to which instruments of this description can fairly be 
applied ; while satisfactory means are adopted to ensure punctuality of articula- 
tion without the use of what is termed the ‘‘ percussion action.” 

The Harmonium, in particular, as arranged by Mr. Evans with two claviers is 
a great improvement on the ordinary construction, and will be found capable of 
beautiful effects. HENRY SMART. 

Februrary, 4, 1859, 


The improvements made by Mr. Evans in the construction of Harmoniums 
are important and of great value. 

One of these instruments, with two claviers and a pedal board, would be a 
much better substitute tor the Organ in a drawing-room than the ordinary 


Chamber Organ with four or five stops. W. T. BEST, : 
January 22, 1859. Organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 





COMPASS 5 OCTAVES FROM CC TO C, 61 NOTES, 





One Row of Vibrators and the newly-invented Wind Indicator 


pression, Wind Indicator, &c. as oa - oe 


With Eight Stops, Diapason Treble, Diapason Bass, Double D 
Expression, Sordine, aud Two Fortes, Wind Indicator, &c. .. oe 
With Ten Stops, Diapason Treble, Diapason Bass, Double Diapason, Bourdon, Voix 
Celeste, Sordine, Expression, Full Organ, and Two Fortes, Wind Indicator, &c., ne 


With Thirteen additional Bourdon Notes to CCC, and tie Wind Indicator 


Witb Three Stops and Unison Trebles, very powerful; especially adapted for leading 
public Worship. Wind Indicator, &. .. Ss oe oe oe 


With Five Stops, Diapason Treble, Diapason Bass, Bourdon, Principal, and Ex- 


iapason, Bourdon, 


OAK, MAHOGANY. 


Guineas, 


12 


ROSEWOOD. 


Guineas, Guineas, 


ae ae oe 


With Fourteen Stops, Diapason, Double Diapason, Priucipal, Oboe, Diapason Bass, 
Bourdon, Clarion, Bassoon, Voix Celeste, Sordine, Expression, and T'wo Fortes, Full 
Organ, Wind Indicator, &c. .. oe oe oe oo 


THE NEW PATENT ENGLISH MODEL HARMONIUMS WITH TWO ROWS 


With Nine Stops, Diapason Treble, Diapason Bass, Double Diapason, Bourdon, Dul- 
ciana Treble. Dulciana Bass, Sordine, Expression, Knee Pedal, and Wind Indicator. 
The Dulciana Stop on the upper row of keys forms an accompaniment to the softest 
Voice, or to any stop on the lower row used as a Solo .. oe oe ee oe oe 

With Fourteen Stops, Diapason Treble, Double Diapason, Principal, Oboe, Dia- 
Duled Bass, Bourdon, Clarion, Bassoon, Voix Celeste, Sordine, Dulciana Treble, 

ulciana Bass, Expression, Knee Pedal, and Wind Indicator, The Dulciana Stop on 

the upper row, the same as No. 8. oe os oo oe ee oe ee ee 
This Instrument is also made with a complete set of German Pedals of two Octaves, 
and a fourth with independent Pedal Reeds .. oe ee 


BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


Published by Joum Boosey, of Castlebar-hill, in the parish of Ealing, in the County of Middlesex, at 28, Holles-street. 
Printed by Witt1am Spencer Jonnson, “Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St, Martin’s-lane, in the Parish of St, Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex. 
Ba iy, November 5, 1859. ; 
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